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The Lost Radiance 


NE WOULD EXPECT “The Lost Radiance of 
Christianity” to be the subject of a dolorous 
pessimism; on the contrary, Dr. L. P. Jacks 
invested it with all of the affirmations of a prophet 
and seer—which he is—in the Essex Hall lecture, 
London, before an audience consisting not only of 
Unitarians, but of many preachers and laymen of 
various communions. Dr. Jacks was England’s 
best interpreter of the inner meaning of the World 
War. He was the most perspicacious analyst of 
President Wilson. He was the full flower of our 
Liberal communion pervading the heavy atmos- 
“phere with the sure sweet fragrance of the truth 
and beauty of the spiritual life, suited especially 
for storm and stress,—the gospel which overcomes 
the world, not by fleeing it, but by understanding 
its hidden and even its sinful heart. 

And now this great champion, to whom honors 
came from kings and commoners for what he 
revealed of religion in embattled days, turns to 
these anxious times of peace, and pleads that 
religion be what it has been, again and again! 
Christianity is not a wash of rose-color spread over 
the dark realities of life, he said; it is the most 
joyous and encouraging, the least repressive and 
forbidding of all religions. It had too much been 
made for old people; once it was a young people’s 
religion. He illustrated his lecture with brilliant 
phrase and epigram. Good news! that is what it 
was in the beginning. It must be so now. 

Jesus Christ is corrupted not so much by wrong 
doctrine as by the loss of brightness and radiant 
energy; by the reversion to the ideas of God and 
life older than the beautiful ones of the Man of 
Nazareth; by the willingness to depend upon the 
phrases of the Gospel rather than upon the energy 
of them that makes them real and effectual. The 
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pursuit of moral excellence, as by a code or a sys- 
tem, as, say, in Deuteronomy, instead of the quick- 
ening aspiration under the leadership of a radiant 
personality, is what many of us have come to; so 
we must get to the form of the Person who brought 
and still brings his power to move us by showing 


us the hidden beauty, not only of God, but also of 


this world.. ‘ 

Even in pain and in sorrow this power works its 
miracles. It glorifies the whole universe, its every 
part; of which we, indeed, are a part! So we need 
more of this light, if less government. To the 
churches God speaks, Let there be light! and if 
the churches do not make it shine, then, concluded 
Dr. Jacks, the schools will take over our place and 
lead the spiritual revival of mankind. It ig grat- 
ifying to find the Congregationalists’ Christian 
‘World praising the lecture in superlative terms. 
We owe the foregoing synopsis to that journal. 


Challenge to Idealism 


ENC ADDRESSES are fine this 
year. They put last year’s crop in the shade: 
The tone of them is on the top of the world. They 


‘cheer the uncertain multitudes with a mighty con- 


fidence that the best is yet to be, and not a great 
way off. The vitality of the speakers in the col- 
leges gets into one’s veins. ‘The virility of their 
ideas even in the form of synopses in the daily paper 
presses one onward; and no test is quite so severe 
as that of cold print. The editors help much, of 
course, but they have the goods to offer attractively. 

Such themes as liberty, faith, service, world out- 
look and co-operation, and, by no means least, 
patience, command the consciences, not only of the 
favored youth who go forth to become leaders, but 
also of the less-favored parents and friends by the 
million, who have all the eagerness for the best in 
the world that the graduates delight in. 

This change in the temper and spirit is due, in 
our opinion, to the outbreak of contempt in certain 
high places for the invisible thing called idealism. 
It is a challenge. Some people see no connection 
between the visible and the invisible. Indeed, 
what is unseen has no existence for them. When 
one says peace is the normal order, they say war 
is the normal order; or one affirms spiritual values, 
they smile and insist upon material values; or 
things celestial, they look not up but down, and 
declare for things terrestrial. 

We gave much emphasis during the war to the 
high and hidden things in the soul of man. Our 
very practical purpose, everybody said then, was to 
sell Liberty Loan bonds and to persuade our splen- 
did youth that there was something worth fighting 
for. Perhaps we must expect a Swing back to the 
things that are not hidden. For ourselves, this is, 
entirely unnecessary. We find many candid people, 
however, who live mostly in the senses, prejudices, 
suspicions, and distrusts which are the real facts 
of a man’s world. So they tell you. 

Here are young Mr. Roosevelt, of another kind, 
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we supposed, saying the friend of disarmament is a 
sincere fool; Admiral Sims flinging contempt 
from England against the duly enacted law of his 
own country about strong drink; Chancellor Day 
scorning the workingman rather indiscriminately, 
without a word about abuses also on the other side ; 
and Senator Penrose declaring with a sniff that 
as for idealism he will have none of it, which is 
true enough. ~ All these stand on one side, and they 
have their friends; and on the other side there is, 
first, the President, whose sentiments are as fine 
as can be, and who only needs now to get down to 
business and make a programme of his eloquent 
spiritual platitudes. 

Let us church people be patient as we tell him we 
are all with him. He has been promising us a new 
association with the other nations. That was his 
most solemn pledge. And how we suffer as a state 
and in business for being out. The one thing that 
stands brightest and most insistent in the college 
speeches all over the country is that we are waiting 
and ready; and we have faith. But please do not 
overstrain our patience, Mr. President. Please 
add to your virtue knowledge, and impart it to us 
early and definitely. What is on your mind? 
What will you commit us as a people to do? 

We like you because you say we are the govern- 
ment. You will do what we ask. Have we made 
ourselves clear? You have said so a dozen times. 
Do you feel the mystical and pervasive soul of us, 
which wants the ideal to become real, the aspira- 
tion to become fact, the dream—your owh dream, 
so beautifully stated by you—to become the rule of 
all the nations together? 

We say to you with unfeigned sincerity that you 
command by the mighty potency of your office, by 
the sustaining prayers of your countrymen, by the 
undeniable qualities of your heart and mind, the 
issue of civilization. This is yours, because in a 
pre-eminent measure you know not only how to act, 
put also that more important thing, how to be acted 
upon by the Power, not yourself nor ourselves, 
which makes for righteousness and brotherhood 
and the peace which is everlasting. 


. The Missionary Wins 
NDIA, A COUNTRY two-thirds as large as the 
United States, and containing three times as 
many people, has a present and urgent religious 
problem. In the first place the geographical envi- 
ronment of India varies, with vast desert tracts, 
fever-haunted lowlands, impenetrable jungles, and 
unassailable mountain ranges. The variety of the 
geographic surrounding makes more complex the 
problem of religion. The Mohammedan, the Sikh, 
the Hindu, the Telegu, all require radically differ- 
ent methods of approach. India is overburdened 
with doctrines. Hence the difficulty of presenting 
Christianity in a manner to get results. The most 
satisfactory method of applying Christian prin- 
ciples is through educational and medicinal ser- 
vice. Christian schools have become immensely 
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popular in the great Indian cities, as Lahore, 
Madras, and Rangoon. The buildings are impos- 
ing, well-kept, and crowded with earnest students. 
These colleges make much of laboratory courses, 
and missionary educators teach practical chem; 
istry, physics, engineering, agriculture, and man- 
ual training. 

The medical schools not only offer courses in 
medicine, but treat free as many poor people as 
apply, so long as facilities remain. So devoted to 
the welfare of the people have the missionary teach- 
ers, physicians, and evangelists proved themselves, 
that throughout India, at a period when feeling 
against white men is intensified, the missionaries 
are regarded as counsellors and friends. A recon- 
structed India is inevitable. But with Christian- 
ity being accepted more and more widely, and 
acknowledged the one faith that can unite all ele- 
ments, the new era for the country may be ushered 
in with proclamations of peace and good-will. 


Cheers for Ohio 


Hi NEAR is the country church to the van- 
ishing-point? One of the most progressive 
state bodies, the Ohio Federation of Churches, re- 
cently held ministers’ conventions in twenty coun- 
ties. The attendants represented twelve denomi- 
nations and met chiefly to hear and consider county 
surveys. The convention made several provisions 
for rural work. One provision agreed that in a 
community of less than one thousand people one 
Protestant church with resident pastor was suffi- 
cient. Another said that in communities not large 
enough to support more than one church, and yet 
haying more than one, a single denomination should 
have entire control, or the churches should federate 
under joint denominational influence. A church 
in complete authority ina community was to pay 
the pastor a minimum salary of $1,500 and give him 
a house, an adequately equipped church plant, and 
an automobile. The convention learned that the 
average salary now paid 1,567 ministers in twenty - 
counties was $709, with a rather large number of 
the churches receiving part-time service. 

No State in the Union has been surveyed more 
carefully than Ohio. It was unfortunate that the 
Interchurch World.Movement collapsed, as it was 
on the point of undertaking ,adequate surveys of 
every State, with especial attention to the rural 
problem. However, the Survey committee went 
far enough to convince those who have seen their 
reports that the country church throughout the 
United States is in a pitiable condition with regard 
to the moral and financial support it receives from 
the community, and the quantity and quality of ser- 
vice it is able to render. Far too many rural 
churches are unable to pay a minister a living 
wage; in consequence, they must either share a 
minister with other churches or close their doors. 
The situation is extremely critical. With heroic 
measures the institution on which so much of the 
character of the nation depends will become an in- 
stitution of power. — 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


“Respect Our Rights,” Our Word to Mexico 
S onan ate HUGHES on June 7 defined our attitude 


toward Mexico in words which might be condensed in a 

sentence. That sentence would be: ‘Respect our rights in 
Mexico, and we will recognize your government and act in 
accordance with such a recognition.” Such was the Adminis- 
tration’s reply to a series of legislative and administrative 
measures in Mexico, characterized by the Secretary of State 
as a “confiscatory policy,” that “strikes not only at the interests 
of particular individuals, but at the foundation of international 
intercourse.” ‘The Secretary, in a statement issued by him 
after a cabinet meeting in which our relations with Mexico 
were discussed, went on to say: “This question is vital be- 
cause of the provisions inserted in the Mexican Constitution 
promulgated in 1917. If these provisions are to be put into 
effect retroactively, the properties of American citizens will 
be confiscated on a great scale.” Despatches from Mexico City 
reflect a willingness on the part of the Mexican Government 
to negotiate the proffered treaty of amity and commerce on this 
principle—with modifications which up to this writing had not 
been defined. 


Admiral Sims and the “Jackass Vote” 


Hard upon the resonant footsteps of Ambassador Harvey, 
Rear Admiral Sims trod echoing galleries in London on June 7. 
The reverberation of his words produced commotion in the 
Senate, which ordered an immediate investigation into the 
Admiral’s speech. In denouncing Sinn Fein at a luncheon 
of the English-speaking Union, Admiral Sims was quoted as 
saying of the American supporters of that movement: ‘They 
are Americans for money and Sinn Fein on the platform. 
They are like zebras—some have black Stripes, some white. 
We know they are not horses, and strongly suspect they are 
asses; but each has a vote, and there are a lot of them. 
One inconvenience of a republic is that these jackass votes 
must be catered to.” Several Senators lost no time in taking 
strong exceptions to the Admiral’s utterance, on the ground 


_ that it implied a slur on Congress and on a large body of 


the American people. To an inquiry by Secretary Denby, 
Admiral Sims replied that his speech had been somewhat 
garbled and that he had said nothing more than he had pre- 
viously said both in print and in public addresses. On 
Saturday it was announced that Secretary Denby had revoked 
Admiral Sims’s leave of absence and had ordered him to return 
home immediately. . 


Pueblo, Stricken, Quickly Rises 


The city of Pueblo wrote a bright page into its record last 
week. Stricken by flood and cloudburst, which took about 
two hundred and fifty lives, destroyed buildings in an area 
of thirty city blocks by twelve, and paralyzed its functioning 
almost completely, this Colorado city lost no moment of time 
in its effort to resume and reconstruct. The Arkansas River 
overflowed its banks on June 3. Before day broke on the 
4th, and under the menace of further flood and cloudburst, 
Pueblans rallied with energy, recalling the best traditions of 
Chicago and San Francisco. By midweek, lighting and other 
public services had been either partly or completely restored. 
The Red Cross, the American Legion, and other organizations 
had taken care of every survivor of the fury of waters, and 
complete plans were under way for restoring the city to 
proportions greater than before. A feature of the disaster was 
the prompt response which other communities as well as the 
Federal Government made to Pueblo’s need. The damage to 
property alone was conservatively estimated at $10,000,000. 


President Defines America’s Duty 


Speaking amid the impressive surroundings of the Washing- 
ton Memorial Chapel at Valley Forge, the President on June 
5 said before an audience of ten thousand persons: “I can 
think of an America that can maintain every heritage and yet 
help humanity throughout the world to reach a little higher 
plane. I pledge our America to world-helpfulness. At the 
same time I exact the pledge that America will cling to her 
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own independence of action and to her own conscience.’ In 
speaking of relations between the United States and Canada, 
before the American University at Washington, three days 
later, Mr. Harding said: “If we can commit civilized humanity 
to abiding righteousness and everlasting justice, and inspire 
them with our example, we will have made a long stride 
toward the peace humanity craves.” While the President was 
speaking, the House resolution indorsing his pre-election 
pledge to call an international conference for the limitation of 
armaments was in conference. 


Labor Leader Protests Against Strikes 


Strikes in the building trades must cease, announced John 
Donlin, president of the Building Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, in his report to the convention 
of his union in Denver last week. Mr. Donlin denounced with 
especial vigor the jurisdictional strikes that have worked havoc 
with the building industry and have contributed largely to the 
housing crisis in many cities. ‘The National Board for Juris- 
dictional Awards .. . must settle jurisdictional disputes,” 
he said. “It must cure them or they will vanquish us. We 
must look them squarely in the face and fight them to a finish.” 
He added: ‘My experience in this movement at least has 
taught me one thing—that jurisdictional strikes generally are 
the result. of demagogues and aspirants for office, or they 
emanate from a class of workers whom it is impossible to 
satisfy.” . 


Lloyd George Acts Vigorously in Silesia 


One of the sore spots on the political body of Europe a con- 
sulting physician has been treating drastically during the week. 
The sore spot is Silesia. The physician is Premier Lloyd 
George. It was announced from Oppeln last week that, 
despite French opposition, the British spokesmen of Mr. 
Lloyd George had carried their point in close co-operation 
with their Italian colleagues. Their point was that the 
Polish occupation of all disputed points must be ended, and 
that the authority of the Interallied Plebiscite Commission 
must be sustained. But it was added that if for any reason 
united action should fail, the British forces would proceed 
alone to oust the Poles from the industrial section of Upper 
Silesia which they have seized. In accordance with this policy, 
the British forces proceeded to occupy several cities held by 
the Poles in the contested district and to restore German mine- 
owners to their possessions. 


Elected Corporation Head at Eighty-four 


Col. Washington A. Roebling, who completed the construction 
of Brooklyn Bridge begun by his father, the late John A. 
Roebling, is eighty-four years-old. But the other day he was 
elected president of the John A. Roebling Sons Company of 
Trenton, N.J., to succeed his nephew, who recently died. This 
builder and engineer, now long past the age when men of 
affairs retire from their labor, responded to his election with 
enthusiasm. “I shall give the business more attention,” he 
announced. “That is inevitable. We are building for the 
future.” Colonel Roebling, at the beginning of his new term of 
office, announced his plans to resume work in the rolling-mill 
of the plant, which has been idle for some time. 


Britain and Germany to Exploit Russia 


Close on the heels of the signing of a commercial treaty 
between Great Britain and Bolshevik Russia comes the news, 
by way of Berlin, that a group of British and German capital- 
ists are negotiating an agreement for joint economic exploita- 
tion of Russia. An interesting feature of the despatch from 
the German capital that gives currency to this piece of informa- 
tion is that Leonid Krassin, Soviet Minister of Commerce, is 
in touch with the British-German negotiations. It is known 
that Krassin conferred recently with Hugo Stiness, the capital- 
ist who is regarded as the power behind the government in 
Germany. Another significant phase of the news is the assur- 


ance from Berlin that one of the conditions imposed upon the 
Soviets by the Anglo-German coalition of financiers is the re 
quirement that the prospective government of Russia shall be 


under the complete control of the elements formerly designated 
as monarchical. The news of an Anglo-German exploitation of 
Russia, it is worthy of note, has not been confirmed in des- 
patches from London. ee iS. eas 
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& : Se Opel Letter to Mr. Pinkham 


BAR MR. PINKHAM,—Allow me a friendly if 
Dis criticism, not on the spirit of your 
actions at our denominational gatherings, for 
that I believe to be high-minded and sincere, but on 
their practical wisdom. The methods you pursue in 
your persistent presentation of the causes so near your 
heart, without any regard to the circumstances and 
proprieties of the occasion, do not promote these 
causes, however meritorious, but, on the contrary, are 
a principal reason for their usual ignominious rejec- 
tion, aS witness the pitiful vote upon your resolutions 
_ . demanding the immediate release of political prison- 
; ers, and the independence of Ireland. 
If an enemy of peace and good-will in human affairs 
should aim to make these noble sentiments impossible 
of adoption, he surely could do no better than to choose 
| such advocates of them as yourself and your backers 
to become their spokesmen. The average man (or 
woman), however liberally inclined, grows so weary, 
disgusted, and enraged by this incessant and inoppor- 
| tune presentation of your particular hobbies in reform, 
. that he is prone to accept even a reactionary pro- 
: gramme, suppressing free speech, to rid himself of the 
infliction. Those among us who revere the liberal 
tradition of our denomination, and feel our hearts 
beat responsively to the noble words of a Channing, 
—‘This [freedom of thought and utterance] has been 
to me as the breath of life, and I must vindicate it for 
others as well as for myself,”—are ever ready to grant 
liberty of speech in present-day politics and church 
life. But it grieves us to see men abuse this liberty 
by pressing upon our attention, in season and out of 
season, the particular social and political issues in 
which they are interested in such an inconsiderate and 
tactless manner as not only to defeat their own ends, 
but to embarrass and prevent other important business 
from receiving the attention it deserves at our 
meetings. It pains us to find the newspapers next 
day devoting almost the whole of their reports to the 
sensational presentation of these incidental features 
of our discussions, and to those who provoke them, 
while other men and measures of far more importance 
to us and our cause are practically ignored. It 
begets an ugly suspicion that not the promotion of 
justice and freedom, but their own self-advertisement 
and self-gratification, is the interior motive of this 
ungenerous and tactless behavior. 
_ I know that I speak for many when I plead for more 
considerateness, sweet reasonableness, and self-efface- 
ment in the presentation of great public causes at our 
denominational gatherings. This will best commend 
them to the serious, calm, and kindly action of the 
Unitarian fellowship. The demand for “Irish” inde- 
pendence, for instance, was too vague and too narrow 
in sympathy to appeal to our constituency. A 
resolution including Albania, Armenia, Egypt, Hayti, 
India, Ireland, the Philippines, etc., would ‘have 
received a large vote and might have been adopted. 
The general amnesty for political prisoners was 
‘ narrowed and made ineffective by the particular men- 
tion of one of them, Mr. Debs, who has specially 
requested that he be not thus isolated from his fellows 
in confinement. 
; For the denomination’s sake, that it may not be 
a led to disavow its better sentiments through dislike 
: and ¢ distrust of ae individuals; for your own 
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sake, my dear sir, that you may not be misjudged; for 
the sake of Freedom, Righteousness, and Peace on 
Earth, I beg you and your followers to adopt a less 
heated, intolerant policy in pressing your convictions, 
—to believe that Providence has an interest in this as 
in all human concerns, and that, emulating the Divine 
Patience, we must “learn to labor and to wait.” 


CHARLES W. WENDTE. 
Newton, Mass., June 2, 1921. 


Varied Comment 


Many persons begin to suspect that the “open shop” 
means an open door but with & watchman on duty who 
asks certain questions and admits or refuses according 
to the answer of the applicant,—the answer having 
nothing whatever to do with his skill, industry, and good 
character. Former President Taft keeps his head and 
ours clear when he remarks: ‘‘We must not be misled by 
a misuse of the term ‘open shop’ to disguise a movement 
which has for its object not the mere defeat of those labor 
unions who insist on the closed shop but the destruction 
of labor unions generally. Such employers are within 
their lawful right, but the shop they are conducting is 
not an open shop. It is a closed non-union shop. It is 
just as unsocial as the closed shop of the labor union and 
deserves no more support or sympathy from good men 
or from the public than the other.” 


_&® 


The American Red Cross is asking its various chap- 
ters to produce two million children’s garments and 
two hundred and fifty thousand layettes for distribu- 
tion in the countries of Eastern and Central Europe. 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, speaking of 
this activity, says: “This is a splendid and most es- 
sential seryice. The children as well as the adult 
population, of Central and Eastern Europe in par- 
ticular, are daily suffering from exposure and from 
the diseases that follow in the wake of an underclad 
condition. The slow economic recuperation of these 
districts makes it almost impossible for the govern- 
ments concerned to care adequately for this pressing 
need of their populations, and whatever America can 
do to alleviate this condition will be but another ex- 
ample of her desire to relieve real suffering wherever 
it may be found.” 

® 


When should the boy or girl go to work? Children 
should be taught the value and discipline of work, but that 
is an entirely different matter from putting them to work. 
Every year in the United States over a million children 
between fourteen and sixteen leave school to enter indus- 
try. Now it has been proved that American industry 
does not need child labor, in fact is better off without it, 
yet the present Federal tax law affects but fifteen per cent. 
of all working children—those who work in factories, mines, 
and quarries. Children from seven to fourteen should no 
more be regularly employed on farms than in mills or 
mines, yet no law prevents. In a worth-while campaign 
the National Child Labor Committee is attempting to 
convince the people of America of the necessity of taking 
care of the children. Boys and girls who are put to work 
when they should be playing and going to school will 
develop neither moral temper nor mental capacity for 
good-citizenship. 
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Men, Coal, and a Recent Strike 


The story behind England’s great industrial battle, with 
some observations on the conservatism of the work- 
ers, and their intolerance of radicalism 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


Brighton, England 


W 7% ARE IN THE MIDST of an industrial 
battle the end of which is not yet. I should 
like my American readers to understand it. 

During the war there is no doubt that the miners had 

good wages, though not the fancy wages that many 

people supposed, that the owners made huge profits, 
and that the nation reaped very large sums from the 
coal mines. Recently tlie situation has changed, and 
instead of profits there are heavy losses on the work- 
ing of the mines. The collapse of the export trade, 
through world conditions, and partly owing to the 
indemnity coal from Germany causing us the loss of 
the French market, and other markets to which 

France is able to sell-the German coal, has brought 

about the present condition. 

The miners themselves acknowledged that there 
would have to be some reduction of wages, and they 
met the mine-owners to try to negotiate a basis of 
agreement. So far as both sides knew, they had six 
months’ time in which to adjust themselves to neces- 
sary changes before decontrol of the mines took place, 
according to Act of Parliament, next August. The 
mine-owners have testified that the attitude of the 
miners’ leaders in those conferences was in every way 
most reasonable. There was a good prospect that 
the owners and the men would reach a satisfactory 
agreement. 

What happened? Quite suddenly, when the indus- 
try was at the deepest point of depression, and when 
many experts were of opinion that in another few 
months things would not be so bad, the Government 
decided to decontrol the mines at the end of March 
instead of August. The mine-owners and the miners 
both opposed the proposal, but the Government 
insisted. Then the Government came to an arrange- 
ment with the owners which brought them round. 
The miners were not consulted. Up to that time the 
miners were working under an agreement made by 
three parties,—the mine-owners, the Government, and 
themselves. Government control during the war and 
the Armistice had of course revolutionized much in 
the mining industry. But this Government which had 
been responsible for so many changes, and which had 
reaped so many millions from the mines, suddenly 
decided upon this decontrol at five weeks’ notice, and 
did not offer any help at all to the mine-owners and 
the miners for the readjustment of their difficulties. 
They simply made a one-sided arrangement with the 
owners, and then left them and the miners to fight 
it out. 

The only reason they gave for this was that they 
wished to save the taxpayers of the country five mi!- 
lions a month. The mine-owners followed this with 


a notice to the miners, including the pump-men, to 


terminate their contracts on March 31. Three days 
before these notices were to terminate they presented 
to the miners a revised scale of wages, and told them 
they could remain at their work if they accepted it. 
They accompanied this by the declaration that it was 
their last word, and they would have no conference 
on the question. The miners found the reduced 
wages impossible, and left their work. 
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By this time everybody agrees that the wages 
offered were impossible. On this point, now, there is 
Scarcely any division of opinion in the country. The 
Prime Minister himself has said that “they seem inde- 
fensible.” Coalition M.P.’s who listened to a state- 
ment by the mine-owners found it most unsatisfac- 
tory. It simply meant starvation to hundreds of 
thousands of workmen, and quite reasonably they said 
they would rather starve idle than working. Every- 
body since the war began has said that before the war 
not only miners but labor generally in England was 
greatly underpaid, and that the workers of this coun- 
try ought never to go back to the pre-war standard. 
The mine-owners’ scale puts many of the miners back 


decidedly below the pre-war standard. I need not © 


quote figures to prove this, as it is now universally 
acknowledged. 

I hate strikes; I think they are an abominable 
method of having a dispute settled. But a strike is 
the only weapon that the worker has left when con- 
ferences and negotiations are denied him, as in this 
case. Mixed up with the question of wages is the 
question of whether the coal industry can be treated 
as a unit or not. The mine-owners arrived at their 
scale by treating each coal district by itself, on its own 
economic basis. Some districts, even in this time of 
depression, are able to afford an increase of wages to 
the miners, while other districts do not afford them a 
subsistence level. What is to be done when conditions 
are so? 


Loss of £60,000,000 per Annum 


The owners say that, human nature being as it is, 
and government control off, the rich coal-owners can- 
not be expected to help out the poor coal-owners, and 
that there could be no pooling of profits without gov- 
ernment compulsion, which the Government was deter- 
mined not to give. The owners now have somewhat 
modified their scheme, and, instead of taking each 


district by itself, they have grouped several districts 


into one area, and divided the whole coalfield into six 
areas. This plan, though slightly better than the first, 
is unacceptable to the miners. It does not really meet 
their case. 

The case of the miners at first was greatly misunder- 
stood, but the public is beginning to get hold of it, 
and to see the reason of it. When advances were 
made to the miners during the control period, ‘to meet 
the rise in the cost of living, they were uniform 
throughout the coalfield. The miners maintain that 
the reduction ought to be a flat rate in the same way. 
This does not mean that they want to make wages equal 
in all districts. Wages never have been equal in all 
districts, and there is no proposal to make them so 
now. What the miners argue for is not a uniform 
wage, but a uniform reduction, just as the advances 
were uniform. 

There is a loss of £60,000,000 per annum on the 
working of the mines at present, and the miners offer 
at once to take £30,000,000 of it on their own shoulders. 
They propose, further, that there should be a tonnage 
levy, and that this levy should form a pool from which 
deficiencies could be made up in the poorest paid dis- 
tricts. This pool, again, has been spoken of as if it 


meant a pooling of all the profits of the mine-owners. . 


It was nothing of the kind; it was only a pooling of 
the levy. The miners’ own method of raising this levy 
would mean that they themselves would pay about 
three-fourths of it. They stand for a national as 
against a district settlement. 
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decontrol that precipitated this conflict. 
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Up to the present, this is the sticking-point. At 
the time of writing, there is no settlement in view. 
The only hopeful thing is that a discussion is being 
carried on, and that Sir Robert Horne has now for 


the first time expressed his willingness to discuss the 


question from a national point of view. 

It was the action of the Government in speeding up 
Ostensibly 
this was done in the interests of the taxpayer’s pocket. 
Poor taxpayer! He will be fleeced unmercifully, 
owing to the unwisdom of his friend the Government. 
Millions are lost to him through the stoppage; he must 
pay millions for the calling up of the reserve forces 
and the equipment of the 75,000 army of defence, and 
he will have to pay for many other things besides. 
And in the end the Government itself will probably 
advance more money to help the mines over the tran- 
sition period than they would have had to pay by con- 
tinuing control for a few months longer. 


Mr. Lloyd George—‘No Subsidy” 


There is no doubt that the time was chosen as the 
time of the greatest possible disadvantage to the 
miners. It was well known that their funds were low 
(they had been working short time for months), and 
everything was against them for fighting. When the 
trouble was on, the Government was obliged once 
more to come into a discussion. Mr. Lloyd George 
laid it down that one condition of his discussing was 
that there was to be no subsidy. It is now admitted 
that the Government will have to give help, whether 
they call it a subsidy or not does not matter. All this 
trouble could have been avoided if instead of deciding 
suddenly upon decontrol the Government had left 
the mine-owners and the miners to work out their 
scheme of agreement, and control had been continued 
until August, to give the industry a chance of reviy- 
ing. If the facts had come out before the public a 
month before the strike, as they have now come out, 
public opinion would have made the case of the mine- 


- owners impossible, and the probability is that we 


should have had no strike at all. 

It is pretty certain that there will be no permanent 
peace of the mining industry until some radical change 
is made in the present system of ownership and work- 
ing. The conclusion of Justice Sankey was that the 
present system was unjustifiable, and that some other 
system must be substituted for it. If the nation must 
have coal that will not yield a profit and that incurs 
a loss, the nation will have to make up the loss. We 
cannot condemn men to work below a subsistence level 
down in the dark heart of the earth to get coal for us, 
just because we need the coal. They need a living 
just as much as we need coal. We have no moral right 
to work an industry and sweat the worker. That 
should be a fundamental axiom in all our discussions. 
If the poor mines must be worked, money must be 
found to make up the wages of the miners to a decent 
level of comfort. 

Where is this money to be found? The owners do 
not propose to find it. They say that every district 
must work on its own economic basis. The miners 
say that it must be found from other parts of the 
coalfield, and they are willing to take their share in 
finding it. The best-off miners who were to receive 
more wages under the new scale than under the old 
are willing to forego that increase, and in addition, 


another ten shillings a week, in order to equalize the 


fall for miners in other districts. Is there nothing 
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noble in this attitude? Is it not a putting into prac- 
tice of the Christian law that the strong shall bear 
the infirmities of the weak? 

Now I must say a word about the Triple Alliance. 
The two partners of the miners in this Alliance, 
namely, the National Union of Railwaymen and the 
Transport Workers’ Federation, announced that they 
would strike in sympathy. The reason for this was 
that they regarded the attack on the miners as a prel- 
ude to a general attack on wages. This decision was 
reached, as such a decision always is, only by the very 
greatest reluctance on the part of most of the leaders. 
Our labor leaders are never anxious for a strike, nor 
are the workmen, generally speaking. So disinclined, 
indeed, is the British workman to a strike, that if a 
very large body decides upon one, it may be taken for 
granted that they have a very serious sense of griev- 
ance. A big strike can never take place without this. 
And if during its course a doubt arises in the minds of 
the workers as to the right of their contention, the 
strike breaks. 

There was a general sense in the labor world that the 
miners, in this case, were being very unjustly treated, 
and there was a general disposition to help them, 
which is entirely creditable to the labor world. At 
the same time, every effort was being made to-prevent 
a strike, if there was any possibility of a settlement 
without it. On the night before it was to take place, 
Mr. Hodges was speaking to Coalition M.P.’s in the 
House of Commons. It was there he expressed his 
opinion that there might be a willingness to discuss a 
temporary settlement and to consider the question 
of a national pool afterward. The Prime Minister 
invited the miners’ executive to a discussion on these 
lines, and the miners’ executive refused, and turned 
down their secretary. Upon that the other partners 
of the Alliance called off their strike. If ever there 
was a proof that revolutionaries are not uppermost in 
the labor world in England, here it is. No one who 
really knows our labor world, and is honest, supposes 
for a moment that there is any Bolshevism in British 
labor worth reckoning with. The moment the miners’ 
executive came to a point where they said, “We will 
not discuss any further,” their partners said, “Then 
we cannot support you.” The miners’ case is now as 
good as ever, and there is just as much sympathy with 
it in the labor world as before, but the miners’ execu- 
tive made a blunder in turning down negotiation at 
any point, so long as there was the slightest hope in 
it. Labor in this country can never be provoked to 
anything like a general use of the strike weapon, as 
long as there is any chance for reason to prevail. We 
are sincerely hoping for an early settlement of the 
present dispute, as distress is becoming very severe, 
and industry is being paralyzed. 


Well-being of Workers Must Be Secured 


We must all acknowledge that where there are 
strikes, or threats of strikes, it is impossible to carry 
on the trade of the country. And the effects of such 
conditions in the moral and spiritual life of the people 
are altogether bad. There are still more troubles ° 
ahead of us in the industrial world. The people out- 


‘side the great industries do not seem to care one iota 


what happens to the workers in them so long as 
everything goes smoothly on and they get all they 
want; but the moment a breach occurs and their con- 
veniences are interfered with, then they turn round 
and say that the workers are attacking the nation. 
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The employing classes must attain a new mentality 
in regard to the workers. 

And all those who look at these questions from a 
human, not to speak of a Christian point of. view, 
would have to recognize two principles at least as fun- 
damental. The first is that the well-being of the 
worker must be secured in every industry, and that 
we have no right to carry on an industry in which 
that cannot be done. If such an industry is essential 
to the nation, the nation must be responsible for the 
results to the workers. Adequate food, clothing, 
proper housing, and, in addition, the means of a full 
human life must be the first charge upon all indus- 
tries. Any work done for the community which does 
not secure these conditions for the worker is illegiti- 
mate. Another fundamental principle, I think, is that 
the worker must also have the status of a man in his 
work. Quite apart from his actual remuneration he 
must be a partner in the fixing of the conditions of his 
own work. The nation may as well make up its mind 
at once that there will never be peace in the industrial 
world unless these principles are recognized. The 

“workers of this country are never going back to the 
old conditions consentedly; if they are forced back, 
there will always be trouble. 


A Chapter in German Liberalism 


The struggle against religious and state reaction in the 
period of the Revolution which failed in 
1848, and its present outcome 


GERTRUDE VON PETZOLD 


A Word about the Author 


EH. ROSALIND LEE 


Rey. Gertrude yon Petzold took her training for the 
ministry at Manchester College, Oxford, England, and 
was for some time in charge of the Free Christian Chureh 
at Leicester. In 1907 she came over to America, to the 
International Congress of Liberal Christians, and re- 
mained in this country, holding a pastorate at Des 
Moines, Ia., for a time. Later she returned to Hngland, 
and at the outbreak of war was minister of a church in 
Birmingham. Relations with, her congregation were re- 
markably cordial, but as the war went on, the position 
became an impossible one, and an arrangement was made 
that she should have a year’s leave of absence and live 
in Switzerland meanwhile. As the war still showed no 
signs of coming to an end, it was eventually decided that 
her pastorate at Birmingham must be definitely given up. 
Since then, we have only heard occasionally of her 
through private letters. Now we are glad to hear she is 
earrying on her work for Liberal Christianity at Konigs- 
berg, Prussia, in one of the struggling Free Evangelical 

_ Churches. 


publicly declared prayers to Christ a superstition 

and was duly disciplined for the offence, though not 
actually deprived of his living. Other Lutheran minis- 
ters expressed themselves no less boldly, founding an 
association for a free inquiry into the Scriptures. They 
came to be known as the Lichtfreunde,—Friends of 
Light. These Protestant clergymen and their adher- 
ents, though in the main pursuing the same objects as 
the Free Catholics, namely, the liberation of religion 
from external-authority and internal constraint, did 
not meet with a similar popular enthusiasm nor with 
any support from government quarters, where, indeed, 


ie 1840, Pastor Lintenis at Magdeburg, Germany, 
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they were viewed with suspicion and soon repressed 
with rigor. 

At a public meeting in Kéthen, Pastor Wislicenus 
dealt with a question which since the publication of 
Strauss’s Life of Jesus had been uppermost in men’s 
minds. This concerned the authority of the Scriptures 
in relation to the human spirit. Wislicenus boldly as- 
serted that only the living spirit of man, and not any 
written document or tradition, can be accepted as the 
basis and guiding principle of the religious life and 
faith. : 

Two years later, the brave pastor, who happened to 
be the father of a large family, was suspended from 
office. He at once founded a new congregation which 
asserted in its first public proclamation that its mem- 
bers “were not able, like so many thousands of others 
with hypocrisy and indifference, for the sake of a mere 
form, to remain within a church from which they had 
become inwardly estranged. Nor did they wish for an 
ecclesiastical creed, but merely strove to establish a 
free human society.” 

At Nordhausen, among the Harz Mountains, a Free 
Congregation was called into being by Edward Baltzer, 
who shortly before had received a call to the local 
Lutheran church, but, owing to his free views, had not 
been confirmed by the authorities. He took an active 


part in the political life of his town, his labors for the 


common weal being after his death commemorated by 
a public monument. At one of his religious propa- 
ganda meetings, however, he met with such a violent re- 
ception at the hands of a hostile mob that he bore the 
marks of it to the end of his life. 

One of the most popular members of the Lichtfreunde 
was Leberecht Ublich, chief pastor of Magdeburg. His 
weekly Bible meetings met with such public favor that 
they were promptly forbidden as Volksversammlungen, 
—political meetings. ’ 

It was not till Easter, 1847, when in a sermon Uhlich 
explained the resurrection as a possible awakening from 
a trance, that his position became untenable. In spite 
of the enthusiastic support which he received from all 
classes of the population, the Consistory was deter- 
mined on his departure. At the end of the year, Ublich 
established a Free Christian Congregation at Magde- 


‘burg, with a membership of two thousand. 


Another revolt against orthodoxy enacted itself about 
this time in one of the most conservative centres of 
Prussia, at Kénigsberg, the coronation city of Prussian 
kings, and famous as the birthplace and sphere of activ- 
ity of the immortal Kant. Among the Friends of Light 
who had formed an association here was a young clergy- 
man, Julius Rupp. He occupied one of the most prom- 
inent pulpits in the city, that of the Castle Church, 


within whose precincts the first king of Prussia and all _ 


his successors had been consecrated. From this pulpit, 
young Rupp declared.one day his disapprobation of the 


condemnatory clauses of the Athanasian Creed, point- | 


ing out the want of charity implied in making eternal 
bliss dependent on intellectual belief. As he continued 
to express similar views in successive sermons and lec- 
tures, he soon came into conflict with his ecclesiastical 


superiors, who did not rest until they had obtained his 


resignation. : 
A local Reformed Church of more liberal tendencies 
offered him its pulpit twice, but, owing to the lack of 


government sanction, he was prevented from accepting. — 


The citizens of Kénigsberg were, nevertheless, deter- 
mined to retain Rupp’s services, and for this purpose 
foundeda FreeEvangelical Congregation, which, though 


not recognized by the Lutheran ecclesiastics, claimed to 
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be a member of the true Church of Christ, comprising 
all earnest seekers after truth. * In this community 
Rupp preached and practised his undogmatic gospel till 
the year 1850, when his meeting-house was forcibly 
closed by order of the police. 

The church register at this time recorded the names 
of twelve hundred members, many of whom belonged to 
the official and intellectual classes. Henceforth their 
meetings were declared illegal, their christening and 
marriage services were not recognized, and children 
sprung from such marriages were regarded as illegiti- 
A mate. Even tea-parties were raided, and a story 1s told 
of a cultured lady one afternoon reading to her friends 

from the then newly published writings of Boz, when a 
burly police sergeant suddenly burst in upon the com- 

pany, and, snatching the book from the lady’s hands, 
] shouted in a stentorian voice, “The meeting is closed! 

The members, if they wished to meet at all, had to do, 
so in the depth of night. 


Rudely Compelled to Close Doors 


How is this sudden change to be explained? After 

the unsuccessful Revolution of 1848, a vigorous politi- 

| cal reaction set in all over Germany, and especially in 

: Prussia. Here King Frederick William IV, in conjunc- 
tion with his chief minister Eichhorn, had conceived 
a strong prejudice against every kind of reform. Hav- 
ing discovered the fact that religious reformers cannot 
be relied on for upholding established régimes, he de- 
cided to take his stand on religious orthodoxy, whether 
of the Catholic or Protestant type. Henceforth all 
congregations unable to produce a confession of faith 
as sign and symbol of their convictions were to be re- 
garded as so many political associations which the law 
did not permit to enroll children, apprentices, and 
women as members. The enforced closure of the Kén- 
igsberg congregation proved to be the prelude to a 
series of similar arbitrary acts committed up and down 
the country. Other flourishing congregations, like 
the great Free Catholic Mother Church at Breslau, were 
rudely compelled to close their doors. The latter had 
already been so unfortunate as to lose its founder and 

-first minister, Johannes Ronge, who, on account of his 
active participation in the Revolution of 1848, had had 
to leave the country and seek shelter in England. 

In addition to the church halls, the schools and even 
the charity organizations of the Free Congregations 
were closed under circumstances of great rigor. The 
ministers who attempted to collect their scattered 
flocks in private houses were unceremoniously hauled 
off to prison. Those ministers and laymen whom the 
law had not yet reached made a final attempt to assert 
their liberties, gathering in public conference at Leipzig 
in.1850. Here, there assembled delegates from about 
one hundred Free Catholic and thirty Free Protestant 
Congregations. But hardly had the first sitting taken 
place, when it was dissolved by the police, the leaders, 
Uhlich, Wislicenus, Baltzer, and others, being arrested 
or deported beyond the borders of Saxony. Undaunted, 
the rest of the delegates removed to the little town of 
K6then in the duchy of Anhalt, in order to continue 
the meetings. Here, too, they were forcibly dispersed, 
though not until they had hastily decreed the future 

- union of the Free Catholic and the Free Protestant Con- 
gregations. The articles which they drew up for the re- 
constitution of the Bund (Alliance) may at first glance 
seem of a somewhat scanty and sober character. Past 

| persecution had made their authors chary of asserting 

a thing which they did not wholly mean. 
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Deciding first on a common name, they called their 
association the Alliance of Free Religious Congrega- 
tions. As their foundation principle, they defined the 
need for a free self-determination in all matters of re- 
ligion. Their chief aim was the furtherance of the re- 
ligious life. The internal government of the churches 
was to be, as before, of the congregational type. With 
this programme, the Free Congregations once more set 
to work striving to recover the ground which they had 
defended, but they lost in the end. The task proved 
harder than most of them had imagined. While in the 
forties the tide of public opinion had been all on their 
side, its waters had now grown dull and sluggish. They 
henceforth met with only partial success. 

Though the growing advance in natural science and 
theology was naturally in their favor, the militaristic 
and bureaucratic forces, which before and after the 
Franco-Prussian War had greatly increased, were 
against them. A vulgar materialism, one of the un- 
desirable results of a victorious war, sprang every- 
where to the surface. Bismarck’s unification of the 
Empire produced a tendency to strict uniformity in 
most spheres of public life. The Goethe and Schiller 
idea of personality as the fullest development of indi- 
vidual powers fell sadly into disrepute. 

The “categorical imperative” of Kant as applied to 
the absolute authority of the state has not been pro- 
ductive of a nice regard for individual liberty of 
conscience. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
up to the Revolution of November, 1918, no public offi- 
cial of however lowly a type could safely venture on 
membership in a Free Gongregation. Nor were these 
congregations till then recognized as official bodies 
able to accept legacies or hold property of. any sort. 


Harmonize with Unitarian Churches - 


The methods of persecution which had succeeded in 
Prussia had been eagerly adopted by ‘Roman Catholi- 
cism in Bavaria, which as recently as the beginning of 
the late war suppressed all liberal religious teaching 
for children. 

At the last conference of the Free Congregation, the 
first since the war, held at Leipzig in the spring of 
1920, twenty congregations were represented, a number 
not being able to send delegates, owing to the present 
high railway fares, which had more than quintupled 
since the war. The meetings were presided over by 
Pastor Tschirn of Wiesbaden, who has been in the move- 
ment for many years and is an indefatigable leader 
to-day. He has written a history of the free religious 
movement, basing it on an older work by Ferdinand 
Kampe. Prominent besides Tschirn was Bruno Welle, 
the editor of the F'reidenker, the literary organ of the 
movement, now in danger of extinction, owing to the 
present abnormal cost of paper. He is a poet, and ad- 
herent of Fechner’s philosophy. 

Judging from their past and present development, 
these Free Congregations would harmonize most with 
the advanced type of British and American Unitarian 
churches. The congregations use no liturgy, no ser- 
vice books, no printed prayers, though each one has its 
own hymn-book. Their ministers are chary of using 
the old Jewish-Christian terminology, and many of 
them would refuse to speak of the Fatherhood of God 
or the Saviourhood of Christ. At the same time, they 
are willing to respect those who cling to the old phrase- 
ology. 

Their special mission would seem to consist in act- 
ing as the advance guard of the intellectual and moral 
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development of the future, making for a desired recon- 
ciliation between religion and science and for a fuller 
understanding of the essential oneness of God and 
humanity. 

When the Free Catholic Congregations, more than 
seventy years ago, entered upon their great religious 
adventure, they were cheered on their way by addresses 


of sympathy from the Church of Scotland, from the In-’ 


dependents as well as the Anglicans of England, which 
latter had evidently misunderstood their aims and 
trend of development. A more encouraging message 
of sympathy and fellowship was: sent them by the Pro- 
vincial Assembly of English Presbyterians (Unitari- 
ans) gathered at Chester on June 18, 1846, and signed 
- by twenty-nine ministers. In this message they are re- 
minded of the first example of a successful resistance to 
corruption and tyranny which at the Reformation their 
country had given to the world. The message reads: 
“For long, Germany has surpassed other nations by the 
deep learning of her schools and the possession of an all- 
comprehensive speculative genius. May you live to 
prove that these high gifts, upon which any country 
may justly be proud, are not incompatible with a practi- 
cal love of humanity and an earnest religious life! 
Continue, in the spirit and strength of God, not to 
abase science or to dethrone the wisdom of the world, 
but to bring them into a close harmony with religion, 
with the pure, simple, loving, easily comprehended and 
-soul-governing religion of Christ, so that your institu- 
tions as they spread over the country may gather the 
scattered and estranged children of the family of God 
into one flock and under one shepherd, and other 
nations, following your spirit and example, may rejoin 
one by one the broken links of human sympathy and 
draw the chain of Christian love around the world!” 

Also, from the United States of America came words 
of sympathy. At the end of 1846 a Free Catholic Con- 
gregation was established by German residents in New 
York City, the first service being conducted by a former 
Franciscan, Dr. Giustiniani. Another was founded at 
St. Louis on November 6, 1850; also one at Painesville, 
Ohio, and one at Philadelphia. In Milwaukee, the 
Lutheran Reformed Church, under the influence of 
Eduard Schroeter, was transformed into a German Free 
Congregation. Altogether about forty Free Congre- 
gations are reported as having been formed in the 
United States between the years 1846 and 1849. How 
many of these, if any, are still in existence, the writer 
is unable to say. 

In Germany, at any rate, the mission of the Free 
Congr egations has not yet been accomplished, Indeed 
their main work and opportunity lie in the immediate 
future. May it be given them to take a leading part 
in the regeneration and reconstruction of the land of 
Luther, Goethe, and Kant! 


Though but a skirmish, the affair at Lexington and 
Concord brought on the American Revolution one 
hundred and forty-six years ago. For nearly a century 
and a half Maj. John Pitcairn, commanding the ad- 
yanced detachment of General Gage’s force which left 
Boston the night of April 19, 1775, for the purpose of 
destroying military stores collected at Lexington and 
Concord, has been held up before school-children as a 
tyrannical British officer. Now an account of Major 
Pitcairn is published proving that he was a brave officer 
who incurred the resentment of the Colonies in the per- 
formance of his duty. 
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Out of the Deeps 
HUGH ROBERT ORR 


O singer, sing of longing and of love; 
Sing how hearts have told their story, 
Sing their dreams and deeds of glory, 
Tell the laughter and the tears 

Of their youth’s enchanted years— 

O singer, sing impassioned songs of love. 


O prophet, speak some living word again; 
Tell the new divine desire, 

Cry from lips touched as by fire 

Some new Sinai’s command, 

Thundered through the lavish land— 

O prophet, speak some flaming word again. 


O martyr, meet thy fate as they of old; 
Take thy cup if thou art worthy, 

Drink as they who went before thee— 
Mob or torch or prison bars, 

Some lone cross beneath the stars— 


a O martyr, die the death as they of old. 


Church School a School of Life 


This is the aim in which leaders and parents of all faiths 
ought to get together, to educate children in 
the love and joy of human society 
HENRY F. COPE, D.D. 


General Secretary, Religious Education Association 


Dr. Florence Buck Says: 


This is a very suggestive article from one of the fore- 
most leaders in religious education. Its arraignment of 
the churches for their failure in religious education does 
not apply alone, or chiefly, to churches of the liberal 
faith. It includes all Protestants. Its appeal will meet 


with response from the liberal churches, because we have 
already been leaders in recognizing the failure of Sunday- 
schools both in teaching the Bible and in teaching re- 


ligion from the Bible. 

It is especially desirable that a project like the one 
suggested in the last paragraph should be put before our 
free churches. Dr. Cope makes special appeal to them 
by offering his article to THe Reerster and by direct 
statement in the article. Wie ought to be leaders in this 
effort to formulate a purpose and a programme. I wish 
you might send copies of THe ReeristTer containing it to 
men and women prominent in the work of the Religious 
Education Association. 


one thing. Its survey department showed that the 

present-day Sunday-school is a failure so far as 
its ability to reach the children of America is con- 
cerned. The statistical reports, taken with certain 
other substantiating investigations, establish the fact 
that, in the country at large, not more than one child 
in every four is receiving any kind of regular religious 
instruction. 

The testimony of practically all who have any oc-: 
casion to test the religious knowledge of children and 
young people agrees in the conclusion that the Sunday- 
school has altogether failed to teach either the Bible or 
the facts about religion. We have heard many lament- 
ing that public schools do not teach the Bible, but 
what about the fact that the school which insists that 
it exists to teach the Bible has done nothing to lift the _ 
public mind out of its crass ignorance of this litera: 
ture? Surely this is a serious failure. © f 

But the most serious failure is yet to be stated: fe 
over a full generation increasing streams of thought 
and energy have been applied to the teaching institu- — 
tion of the church. This present generation, so far as 


T HE INTERCHURCH WORLD MOVEMENT did 


religious significance. 


it has had any church experience at all, has come up 


out of Sunday-schools; but it has come up without con- 
trolling religious purposes, without definite conscious- 
ness of the relation of religion to the critical problems 
of to-day. We have a Christian world, graduated from 
a school of the Bible, which stands bewildered before its 
spiritual problems, apparently unconscious of their 
Surely the Sunday-school has 
failed to teach religion. 

These are the leading counts; back of them lies a 
score of others,—failure to adopt educational methods, 
perpetuation of makeshift devices, inadequate pro- 
grammes, amateur teachers, haphazard curricula, and 
starvation budgets. Of course there are serious efforts 
to remedy these ills,—there are educational leaders in 
Sunday-school work, modern curricula, etc.,—but the 
high lights touch only a few spots, just an elevation 
here and there, while the mass lies much as it was a 
generation ago. The primary difficulty is that our 
efforts have been directed to improving an institution 
rather than to meeting the radical needs. 


Evangelistic Service, School, Children’s Festival 

It is high time to recognize that some of these forms 
of failure are inevitable in the present institution. On 
the wider counts, a school which meets for an hour on 
Sunday never will reach a very large proportion of the 
child population; it never will effectively teach the 
Bible, still less the life of a spiritual society. We might 
as well abandon the expectation that the Sunday-school 
can solve our problems of religious education. It may 
continue to help; it may increase its efficiency. But it 
always will suffer from these limitations: the inappro- 
priateness of real school-work on the day of rest; com- 
petition, in some form, with church services and with 
recreations, necessary dependence—so long as all 
classes meet at the same hour—on a large number of 
voluntary and amateur teachers, and the tremendous 
driving force of traditions which regard the school as 
a combination of an evangelistic service, a school, and a 
children’s festival. . 

The fact is, the more effective we make the Sunday- 
school, the more rapidly we are likely to proceed toward 
its elimination. The more it is like school, the less it is 
fitting for Sunday, while often academic efficiency pre- 
vents real effectiveness with a mass of oriental, histori- 
cal, and archzological detail. 

We would do well definitely to lift ourselves out of 
the tradition of the school founded by Raikes for neg- 
lected children and adopted by churches in order to 
give children that knowledge of the Bible which was 
supposed to have some sort of magical effect on their 
souls. Free churches have adopted the school because 
it was a current ecclesiastical custom. Would it not 
be well to examine, de novo, the question, In what ways 
can we properly provide for the religious nurture of 
our children? Do we not need a new programme, one 
framed in freedom and in the light of both modern ed- 
ucational knowledge and modern knowledge of the so- 
cial and spiritual needs of the young? Do we not need 
to consider a programme of training for the full life 
of a spiritual society ? 

If we choose to consider this problem from the point 
of view of the churches, that is, regarding churches as 


- societies responsible for religious nurture, ought we not 
- to consider what churches may do to meet the develop- 


ing needs of children, as religious persons, in all their 
many forms of experience,—in the family, in the com- 
‘munity, in schools, in autonomous groups, in the 


church, in society at large? Without abandoning what 


, 
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we are now doing, but no longer placing our sole de- 
pendence upon it, ought we not to bring together the 
capable leaders, the men and women of spiritual, edu- 
cational vision, to plan a new and definite, compre: 
hensive Church Programme of Religious Education? 
It seems as though the life of the family ought to be 
the first matter to be considered, for here children re- 
ceive their most continuous, effective, and lasting char- 
acter-training. Here the problem is not easy; it seems 
particularly difficult because families are scattered, 
they vary greatly, and their organization and activities 
lie beyond formal direction from outside. But we have 
not seriously studied the problem; so far, we have only 
trifled with it. We do not know what plans are feasible, 
because we have but a scanty background of scientific 
knowledge and we have never seriously tried out any 
carefully matured plans. We do not seem to realize 
how great is the desire of parents to make family life 
count for religious character. We do not know how far 
family life might be directed. In fact, we have here, 
very largely, an untried field. And yet we know that, 
if we could effect the purposes of religious training in 
this field, our problem would be very largely solved; 
that no other kind of schooling will count for as much 


‘as the atmosphere and constant life of the family. 


We have talked much about “trained teachers.” Is 
there not a greater need for skilled parents, trained in 
the art of religious character development? And is not 
their training at least as directly a spiritual responsi- 
bility of the churches as that for teachers? The task 
is not more difficult, while certainly the promise of con- 
tinuous effectiveness is much greater. 

The details of a programme of religious education 
must lie beyond the scope of a single article, nor are 
we ready to state this programme until we have not 
only abandoned traditions, but have also agreed upon 
scientifically ascertained processes and purposes. The 
processes we do not have to discover, for we have al- 
ready a sufficient body of educational theory upon 
which to proceed. But we do have to recognize that 
any work of education demands highly specialized 
knowledge and technical skill, and that therefore it 
cannot be left to even the good intentions and fidelity 
of persons who lack that knowledge and skill. But as 
to the second, purposes, we might at once take a step 
that would help materially toward agreement upon a 
programme; we might agree upon a practical, simple, 
comprehensive purpose as defining the duty of the 
church in its schooling. In view of the needs of our 
world, could we not begin to shape our programme on 
the principle that it is the duty of the church to help 
persons to understand, to love, and effectively to will 
the life of a Christian society? In this broad sense the 
school of the church is a school of Christian life. 


Simple, Definite, W orth-while Service 

If in our current confusion and our largely factitious 
elaboration of activities we might accept a simple, def- 
inite, and worth-while purpose, follow it as a clue, and, 
applying to it our known educational theory, determine 
by it every form of organization, every activity and en- 
deavor, and bend to it the united purposes of a large 
group of leaders and a large number of free churches, 


' we would find ourselves forming a definite programme, 


blazing a path upon which we might reasonably hope 


our children would tread, which we might justly expect 


would lead not only out of our present round of 
childish performances, but out of the maze in which 
both young and old find themselves as to the meaning 
of life and the ways of a righteous, loving human so- 
ciety. 
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Communion 
MARY P. SHARS 


Unto Thy truth my spirit I lift up, 

I lift the passion of my soul to Thee, 

My seeking soul, even as a thirsty cup; 
Thy truth shall make me free. 


Here, in the hush of coming dawn, Thou art; 
I lift my Spirit to Thy searching sight. 

I pray for light, O Understanding Heart, 
More and more light. 


The Life of Thomas Starr King* 


His eloquence saved California for the Union—At his 
. death a nation mourned 


Iil 


‘ SHE OUTBREAK of the Civil War brought Starr 
King the greatest opportunity of his career, and 
the magnificent manner in which he availed him. 

self of it constitutes his principal claim to the re- 

membrance and gratitude of posterity. “It was a time 
of intense anxiety to the loyal element in the popula- 
tion. Although numerically superior, the Union men in 

California were at a disadvantage because the Federal 


and State officers, the military commands, the news- ' 


papers, and social influences were in the hands of open 
or covert sympathizers with the Secession movement. 

“At the outbreak of the Civil War forty per cent. of 
the people of California were of Southern birth, while 
many of the Northern-born were politically of their 
way of thinking. For ten years past this element had 
been in control of the State as well as of the National 
Government. 

“The danger to be apprehended was the uprising of 
this Southern element, which was known to be well 
organized, armed, and desperate. A secret military 
order, the Knights of the Golden Circle, had enrolled 
some sixteen thousand sympathizers with Secession. 
Joined, as they would have been, by the discontented 
and lawless, civil war would have ensued. The one 
man on the Pacific Coast whose oratorical talents, 
exalted character, early training, and assured polit- 
ical principles fitted him for this eminent service was 
Thomas Starr King. It found him ready and prepared 
for the task. Brought up under the very shadow of 
Bunker Hill, he was unusually informed in the his- 
tory of his country and the principles which underlie 
it. As early as 1847, by invitation of the city author- 
ities in Charlestown, he had delivered an address on 
the anniversary of that early struggle of the American 
Revolution, in which he acutely analyzed its motive and 
aim,—civil, personal, and religious freedom, limited 
only by the law of right. 

“Tt was in February, 1861, though he was as yet un- 
conscious of the great mission to which he was being 
called, that Starr King fired the opening gun of his 
oratorical campaign by giving at a patriotic rally 
in San Francisco an address on ‘Washington and the 
Union.’ In the month following, Starr King delivered 
one of the most powerful and popular of his addresses, 
‘Webster and the Constitution.’ 
he spoke to another great audience on ‘Lexington and 
the New Struggle for Liberty.’ Later themes of his 
patriotic appeal were ‘The Great Uprising’ and “The 
New Nation to Issue from the War.’ These addresses, 
repeated all over the State, created a great sensation 


*THOMAS STARR KinG, PATRIOT AND PRDACHDR. By Charles W. 
Wendte. Boston, 25 Beacon Street: The Beacon Press. 


A few weeks later 
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and were listened to by large and delighted- 
audiences.” 

The author, who was a member of Mr. King’s con- 
gregation, and a youthful protégé of that eminent man, 
was privileged to, hear these orations, to note their 
effect on public sentiment, and estimate justly the ob- 
ligation the State and the Nation were under to their 
gifted and devoted protagonist. His descriptions and 
quotations from Mr. King’s orations and letters es- 
tablish his reputation as the man to whom, more 
than to any other, the preservation of California to 
the Union was due. The raising of $1,250,000—more 
than one-fourth of the entire amount contributed to 
the United States Sanitary Commission, the Red Cross 
of that day—was also due to his effort. It is a 
thrilling story of patriotism enlightened by a wider 
love of humanity, as the divinely appointed way to 
national safety and world brotherhood. 

“Starr King’s public activities for his country in 
that critical hour of its history teach with moving 
eloquence that there is a place and need for patriot- 
ism in the training of a human spirit, and that it is 
a mark of impoverished blood to deride it, even if 
it is but too often exalted at the expense of justice 
and truth by narrow and selfish advocates of ‘our 
country, right or wrong.’ It was one of the noblest 
implications of our Civil War that it should have 
stirred in the breasts of multitudes of men and women, 
to whom until that crucial hour disinterested and al- 
truistic sentiments were comparatively unknown, a 
sense of personal duty to the commonweal, a devotion 
to the ideals of liberty, justice, and humanity, which 
lifted them above their own sordid interests and 
narrow sympathies into unselfish, heroic service 
for their country and their kind. The slogans of 
that day, the perpetuation of the National Union 
and the Freedom of the Slave, became their passwords 
of entrance into the brotherhood of man and the king- 
dom of heaven on earth. Many.a man whom the cus- 
tomary appeals of religion had left unaffected found 
in patriotism an elevation of spirit.” 


Grief Universal and Unrestrained 


We have left no place to narrate the story of the 
handsome new church in San Francisco which was one 
of the fruits of his ministry, and its dedication in two 
successive services to the worship of God and the 
service of man. Its gifted and consecrated minister 
was to preach in it a few times only. 

On Sunday, February 28, 1864, the church remained 
closed, and the report went forth of his sudden and 
serious illness. The physician pronounced it diph- 
theria, and said he should have been summoned at 
least a week earlier. It was evident that his illness 
resulted from the utter exhaustion of his physical sys- 
tem—he was dying from overexcitement and overwork, 
and for two days was barely kept alive. On Friday a 
second attack of pneumonia occurred, and his physi- 
cians gave up all hope of saving him. The story of 
his last hours is touching and beautiful. With his 
family and friends about his bedside, with tender 
farewells and avowals of his trust in the Eternal and 
assurance of immortality, this champion of country 
and humanity passed away in his fortieth year, leaving 
the entire community, the State, the Nation, in sorrow 
at the loss of one of the most eloquent advocates of 
the national idea and the virtues of patriotism ‘in 
American history. Says his eulogist:— 

“The grief that followed the announcement of Mr. 
King’s death was universal and unrestrained. A sol- 
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emn hush seemed to have settled over the city which 


awoke as usual that morning to its restless and busy — 


life. One by one the thousand flags that had flut- 
tered so gayly in the morning breeze dropped half- 
way down, symbol at once of bereavement and com- 
memoration. The usual activity of business life was 
suspended. The Mint and other government offices 
were ordered closed. The various district and local 
courts, after listening to brief tributes to his memory, 
adjourned for the day. The legislature of the State 
voted an intermission of three days. All felt it to 
be a national and not merely a local loss. 

“The commemorative services were conducted by the 
Masonic body, of which he had been Grand Orator. 


' Two large-hearted orthodox ministers, a Presbyterian 


and. a Methodist, assisted. With the organ, his gift 
to the church, sobbing a mournful miserere, with the 
triumphant song by a woman’s voice, ‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth! and the afternoon sun sifting its 
rays through a _ stained-glass window upon _ the 
preacher’s lifeless form before the altar; with the 
booming of government cannon from the adjacent 
square and Fort Alcatraz; with flags at half-mast from 
public buildings and the shipping in the harbor, while 
a vast crowd of twenty thousand people surged in and 
about the church, we bade him a last farewell” on 
earth.” 

His brief and brilliant career, as set forth in this 
volume, should teach high-minded and altruistic Amer- 
ican youth how well worth while is the profession of 
a Christian minister; that no vocation offers greater 
opportunities for personal culture, ethical influence, 
and public service, none confers such individual happi- 
ness or is more widely useful in the community; es- 
pecially in these latter days when more than ever the 
safety and welfare of human society depend on the 


’ larger acceptance of moral and religious ideals. 


‘In the great public park of San Francisco a noble 
bronze statue of Thomas Starr King by the sculptor 
Daniel French has been erected. 

e “So let the light 

Stream on his deeds of love that shamed the light : 

Of all but heaven, and in the book of fame 

The glorious record of his virtues write, 

And hold it up to men, and bid them claim 

A palm like him, and catch from him the hallowed flame.” 


Tue END 


Women as Church Workers 


Address by President Southworth at Tuckerman Schoot 
graduation, showing how they were once accepted, 
then discontinued, and are now re-established 


HE GRADUATION EXERCISES of the Tucker- 

| man School took place in King’s Chapel, Monday, 
May 23, at 3.30 p.m., before an audience that filled 

the body of the church. The exercises opened with a 
musical programme in charge of Rev. Walter 5%. 
Swisher. He also acted as organist. The prayer was 
offered by Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany. <A diploma sig- 
nifying completion of the prescribed two-year course 
was awarded Miss Hdith Bennett, Worcester, Mass. 
Certificates which indicated completion of special and 
prescribed courses were awarded Miss Alice E. Emery, 
Newton, Mass., and Miss Edith E. Allen, Medford, Mass. 
The graduates have all received assignments for the 
ensuing year. Miss Emery is going to Taunton, Mass., 
and will be associated with Rev. F. Raymond Sturte- 
vant, minister of the First Congregational Society 
(Unitarian) ; Miss Allen will do active parish work for 
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the First Parish of Medford, Mass.; and Miss Bennett 
will engage in recreational work for the Farm Bureau 
Association of Worcester County. 

The address was by Franklin C. Southworth, D.D., 
president of Meadville Theological School. Dr. South- 
worth, discussing women’s work in the church, said that 
in the light of the new future for women, opportunities 
undreamed of for religious leadership and religious 
service will develop in our own time. “We are too near 
epoch-making changes,’ he continued, “to apprehend 
the meaning of active participation by women in the 
government of the country. The dust of the battle still 
hovers in the air, preventing us from seeing clearly the 
outlines of the new world that is coming into view. 
Institutions of religion are proverbially conservative, 
and some of them have not yet realized that changes 
are pending in the character of their work. I wish to 
raise the question whether the position of women in the 
church, and the-adjustment of the work of the church 
to the capacities of women are likely to undergo a 
change in any degree commensurate with the changes 
which have taken place in their civil status. 

“We owe to Christianity the emancipation of women 
from a condition which in many parts of the ancient 
world was little better than bondage. This emancipa- 
tion was of course not immediate, but gradual. We 
are not surprised to learn that Christianity has wrought 
mightily for women when we recall that two-thirds of 
the membership of Protestant churches consist of 
women, and that women comprise more than two-thirds 
of the active workers of the churches. 

“In the early church, deaconesses were appointed, 
and performed tasks similar to those performed by 
deacons. They were entitled to teach, baptize, and 
minister at the altar. Three tendencies, however, led 
to the discontinuance of the order. The first was 
heresy. Suspicion arose as to the orthodoxy of some 
of the women teachers. In the interest of correct doc- 
trine it was urged that women should be permitted 
neither to teach nor to baptize. The second was hie- 
rarchy. From being a prophet the minister came to be 
considered a priest. A hierarchal system developed in 
which women had no place. The third was monasti- 
cism. After the Roman Empire broke up, the convent 
offered women an opportunity for culture and service. 
In the cloistered seclusion of the convent, women 
were cut off from the world and its opportunities. 
Henceforth women were allowed to serve under priests 
in subordinate capacities. ‘ 

“Tt was in an inconspicuous German village, Kaisers- 
werth, that the modern Protestant movement started 
in favor of the emancipation of women, and under the 
leadership of an obscure Lutheran minister named 
Fliedner. He made a beginning in a summer-house of 
his garden of a women’s training-school for humanita- 
rian work among the sick, the poor, and the fallen. The 
influence of that school has extended to every quarter of 
the globe. It proved a remarkable institution. Results 
were immediate, and the school became a resort for 
some of the most talented of English women. The work 
of Pastor Fliedner has developed until virtually all 
denominations in the United States have undertaken 
the special training of women for religious work. Two 
women came under the influence of Pastor Fliedner,— 
Florence Nightingale and Elizabeth Fry. Under his 
inspiration these two noble women labored, the one 
in the hospitals of the Crimea, the other for prison re- 
form. We still hope that the church will experience a 
new birth, and that many women who are seeking to 
incarnate the spirit of Christ in human service will 
find a new career.” 
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How Emerson’s Mind Worked 
A REVIEW 


FREDERICK M. ELIOT 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON: How TO KNOW 
liim. By Samuet McChord Crothers. New 
York: ‘whe Bobvbs-Merrill Company. 1921. 

“it was only the accident of local con- 
tiguity,’ remarks Dy. Crothers, ‘that 
made Doctor Holmes attempt a biography 
of Emerson. ‘the men were altogether 
unlike, and their minds seldom met.” 
Fortunately, the same thing cannot be 
said of Dr. Crothers. If there is any one 
thing that this new study of Hmerson 
reveals with perfect clearness it is that 
Dr. Crothers and Emerson are very much 
alike, and that their minds very often 
meet. That they frequently meet in the 
sharp clash of friendly disagreement only 
makes the game more interesting for the 
reader. 

Dr. Crothers does not write of Emerson 
as a disciple would write of a master,—as 
he himself would write of Milton, for 
example. He does not even treat Emerson 
as an elder brother, whose greater age 
entitles him to some measure of respect in 
itself. Rather he treats Emerson “as a 
contemporary” with whom he may “com- 
pare notes” on a frank basis of intellec- 
tual equality, an antagonist against whom 
he may match wits in the free give-and- 
take of intellectual combat, a comrade 
with whom he may walk a mile or two 
along the fascinating highroad of human 
experience. And the reader of this all- 
too-brief volume is invited to make a 
silent third, watching the play of mind 
against mind, sharing the fun, and finding 
his own mind-immensely stimulated in the 
process. Sometimes the reader catches 
himself almost saying aloud, “But look 
here, you are both wrong, you know’; 
and he feels sure that his point would be 
respectfully listened to and unmercifully 
dissected. 

Perhaps the fundamental sympathy be- 
tween Emerson and Dr. Crothers can be 
seen most clearly in the chapter entitled 
“The Lure of the West.” °“I think it is 
fair to say,’ Dr. Crothers remarks, “that 
Emerson did more than any one else to 
redeem the New England group of authors 
from the kind of provincialism which was 
their darling sin.” Substitute the word 
“Unitarians” for the word “authors” 
in that sentence and you have a statement 
of one of the things that Dr. Crothers has 
done. Both men feel the idealism of the 
West, and both men love it the more 
because it is still pushing its way up 
through the apparent materialism of a 
new country. They even share a secret 
liking for the inconveniences of travel, 
though now Dr. Crothers doesn’t find 
them what they used to be. “It was not 
comfortable travelling through blizzards 
to discourse to audiences which gathered 
in chilly or stuffy halls, but it was inter- 
esting.” - Only the tone of voice would 
tell you which of them said those words. 

But though they share a love for the 
West, Dr. Crothers has the great advan- 
tage of having been born in Ohio, Only 
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the man whose roots go down into the 
soil of the Mississippi Valley can ever 
really get the “feel” of the Middle West, 
and Dr. Crothers has his quiet moment of 
gloating over Emerson. The New Eng- 
land lecturer came out and saw the “raw 
towns of the West.” He recognized that 
the men in these towns were “big men 
doing big things.” ‘He greeted them as 
the makers of a new civilization. ‘lhe 
men of the West knew all this before. 
But they were glad to have Mr. Hmerson 
come out and confirm them in their splien- 
did aunticipations.’ When Dr. COrothers 
comes out, he is “coming back,’ and he 
talks to us in the first person. 

Another characteristi¢ which Dr. Croth- 
ers shares with Emerson is “the habitual 
point of view of appreciative discrimina- 
tion,’ and in chapter after chapter Dr. 
Crothers displays this characteristic him- 
self as he is picturing it in Emerson. An 
excellent illustration is the passage in 
which Dr. Crothers compares Emerson 
and Whitman. “Whitman, in his robust 
faith that goodness was universal, felt 
relieved from the responsibility of choice. 
Nature had invited him to a feast of good 


things. He ‘would take pot luck, and 
enjoy the rude plenty. Emerson 
also chanted the praise of the uni 
versal, but with a somewhat different 
emphasis. He was interested in the gross- 


ness and the slag only for the sake of the 
seed perfection that lay hidden in it. It 
is the uncaught bird that flies above the 
mountain, it is the ray of perfect light 
that now and then flashes through the 
murky clouds, that must be the theme of 
poetry.” 

In dealing with the subject of Ameri- 
canism, Dr. Crothers points out EHmerson’s 
keen discrimination between the true and 
the false, in words that express his own 
clear-sighted vision. ‘Hmerson believed 
as much as the politicians of his day in 
Manifest Destiny. But he hoped for his 
country a destiny greater than that which 
the politicians planned.” And when it 
came to revolutionary proposals, Emerson 
showed the same fearless sympathy with 
the men who were dissatisfied with the 
existing order that Dr. Crothers shows, 
and he always applied the same test. “It 
was not enough that their proposal should 
be for something different. It must also 
be something greater, and the greater in- 
cludes the less. When the greater thought 
comes, it shall make us understand and 
appreciate the good that already exists.” 
There could not be more wholesome doc- 
trine for the present day in America. 

If space permitted, we might continue 
giving examples of the way in which Dr. 
Crothers opens the door for us to under- 
stand how Hmerson’s mind worked. But 
enough has been said to show that this 
book is one that will repay the reader for 
his time in three ways: it-will send him 
back to the re-reading of Hmerson himself 
with fresh enthusiasm; it will give him 
another glimpse of one of the most acute 
and stimulating minds of the present gen- 
eration; and it will spur him to new 
effort to think for himself, to “find him- 
self” in the realm of thought. And that, 
as Dr. Crothers says, is “the one discovery 
that counts.” 
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One Specialist on Another’s Work 
CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


By Benjamin W. Bacon. New 


1921. 


Jesus AND PAUL. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 


In this stimulating volume the distin- 
guished author continues that brilliant series 
of publications which have placed him in the 
forefront of New Testament scholarship in 
the United States. His main contention here 
is the fundamental unity between “the gospel 
of Jesus” and “‘the gospel about Jesus” as it 
found expression in the Pauline propaganda 
and the main lines of thought in the develop- 
ing church. He opposes to the antithesis, 
so common in our time, of ‘Jesus or Paul,” 
the profounder and more correct phrase, 
“Jesus and Paul.” The fact of this funda- 
mental unity is sure to be more and more 
acknowledged as the genuinely historical ap- 
prehension of the New Testament gains 
ground. 

As to the nature of the common gospel of 
the two creative personalities who stand at 
the beginning of our religious movement, 
there will, however, quite certainly be some 
disagreement. Professor Bacon sums up its 
essence in the one word “reconciliation”’; 
here, as in earlier publications, he insists that 
the gospel of atonement through the redeeming 
death of a suffering servant was the charac- 
teristic element in Jesus’ own proclamation, 
as he believes it to have been in Paul’s. 
Normative is the imagery of Isaiah liii.; 
from the first, what the new message meant 
is best expressed in the two “sacraments” 
of baptism and the Supper. Everything else, 
notably the moral and spiritual content of 
Jesus’ teaching, was secondary. 

All this Professor Bacon supports by a 
wealth of acute observation and _ critical 
acumen. To discuss the thesis would carry 
us beyond the limits of a review. One may 
recall, however, that the Greek word Katal- 
lassein (reconcile), on which the whole dis- 
cussion hangs, aecurs in only three passages 
in the New Testament. 1 Cor. vii. 11 uses it 
of a woman who has left her husband becom- 
ing reconciled to him again. Only Rom. v. 10 
(twice) and 2 Cor. v. 18-20 (thrice) use it in 
Professor Bacon’s sense. Similarly the noun 
Katallage (reconciliation) occurs in but three 
passages, the two just quoted and Rom. xi. 
15, so that three passages and two books alone 
have the phraseology in question. 

We may also note with surprise, as Bacon 
does (p. 108), “that Paul nowhere makes any 
direct appeal on his own account to the 
Isaian passage,” and that “this seeming 
neglect of the prophetic proof-text by Paul 
is something which calls for explanation 
together with the still more surprising neglect 
of the Synoptists.” For it is well known 
that Jesus never quotes Isaiah liii. save in 
Luke xxii. 37, which has no allusion to 
the atoning death. It is obvious that the 
author of this provocative discussion is 
striking out along original lines and by no 
means following the line-of least resistance. 
Nearly every page has some suggestive and 
valuable comment. 

Readers of Tur Reaistsr will be glad to 
know that the chapters of this book were 
given as lectures before Manchester College, 
Oxford, in 1920. Page 208 has a fine word of 
appreciation’ for “that superb scholar and 
profoundly Christian spirit, so lately the orna- 
ment of this college and university, Principal 
Drummond,” 
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~ Books for Boys and Girls 


A Pratrre ScHooner Princess. By Mary K. 
Maule. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 

Into one book Mrs. Maule weaves the cour- 
age of those pioneers whose lives went into 
the upbuilding of a new West; the romance 
of a young girl, “the princess,’ to whose 
rescue comes a family crossing the plains in a 
“prairie schooner”; and an appreciation of 
Abraham Lincoln’s influence in the great prob- 
lems of the Civil War. The book is an in- 
structive story. : : 


Anita. By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 

Many young readers with a longing for life 
in the open will envy Anita, who lived in a 
mining region of the Rocky Mountains. In 
her father, Anita had a companion who could 
explain to her curious child mind the secrets 
which the passing ages had wrought in the 
mountains, could tell her how the rocks had 
been made, how the deep canyons had been 
carved. Boys and girls may share the 
knowledge she gained. 


Boston: 


Tue Lanp or THE Great Ovut-or-Doors. By 
Robert Livingston. Illustrated in color by Maurice Day. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Life out of doors in the country the year 
around, its joys but changing with its seasons, 
brings complete happiness to Pen and Penny, 
a little brother and sister who at the ages of 
five and six escape the city with its restrictions. 


Tue THIRD Book OF STORIBS FOR THE STORY- 
TELLER. " By Fanny E. Coe. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

In this volume Miss Coe has supplied 
to story-telling parents and _ teachers 
twenty stories which will hold a child’s 
interest, spur his imagination, and teach 
him by illustration (by exhortation, 
never!) such valuable lessons as courage, 
obedience, kindness, perseverance, and af- 
fection. Some of the stories are Folk 
Tales; some are Modern Fairy Tales; 
and some are Stories from Real Life. In 
the collection is one charming legend of 
the Middle Ages, “Saint Jerome and the 
Lion,” by Miss Abbie Farwell Brown. The 
book will prove a delight to children 
listeners and a boon to story-telling grown- 
ups. 

A Torrier’s TALE. By Elizabeth Gray Mere- 
dith. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

“Bobbie,” the alert little terrier who 
tells his own tale, is qf the opinion that 
though all the fun of dogdom is his, st‘ 
all real joy of life is rooted in devot.on 
to his two mistresses. In their absence, 
though all things move in the same way, 
the world is a black place. Does not 
“Bobbie” voice the mind of all faithful 
dogs? ; 


Tun Boy with THe Unirep Srarns In- 
ventors. By Francis Rolt-Wheeler. Boston: 


_ Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


Many an eager boy with an inventive 
turn of mind will find inspiration as well 
as valuable information in this book. The 
foremost inventors of to-morrow are boys 
to-day, boys many of ‘them whose minds 
already point in but one direction. To 
such boys Francis Rolt-Wheeler here of- 


fers a story of the achievements of hard- 
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working, vision-seeing inventors of the 
past, aS well as accurate information coy- 
ering a wide range of interests. Taken 
at random, his chapters cover ‘Wheels 
That Think,” “Making the Water Work,” 
“The Wires of Speech,” and “Lighting the 
Night World.” Dr. Wheeler knows boys 
and gives them not only what is good for 
them, but what they want. 


THE GoupEN West Boys. INJUN AND 
WHitry. By William 8S. Hart. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Injun and Whitey is the first volume of 
the Boys’ Golden West Series. Just as 
William §8. Hart has succeeded in pictur- 
ing the adventurous life of the West in 
moving pictures, so in this book he has 
caught the same free spirit. Life has no 
dull moments for the white boy and the 
Indian boy who are chums on a great 
cattle-ranch in Montana. 


THe Gun Boox. By Thomas Heron McKee. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company. 

Of interest to men as well as boys, The 
Gun Book clearly explains to the mechani- 
cally inclined the steps by which guns 
have progressed from crude beginnings to 
the finished weapons of defence used in 
modern warfare. 


Books for Companions 


ROADS TO CHILDHOOD. By Annie Carroll 
Moore, Supervisor of Work with Children in 
the New York Public Library. New York: 


George H. Doran Company. 


Any one interested in children’s reading 
eannot afford to miss this book. Its sub- 
title, “Views and Reviews of Children’s 
Books,” merely hints at the variety of its 
contents. Nor is it a book mainly for ref- 
erence. It is readable. There is charm 
in the style, in the understanding of child 
life, in the memories that well up from 
the deeps of a rich childhood experience. 
The author has learned what children like 
and what they may learn to like. She 
points out that there are sadly confused 
theories concerning children’s reading,— 
“that it is to inform, instruct or improve, 
rather than awaken, enlighten and enlarge 
the minds and hearts of children who are 
living in a new century and a different 
world.” She seeks to cultivate “the rare 
gift of a companionship with books based 
on friendship rather than on desire for 
knowledge.” This aim and point of view 
are clearly revealed in these essays. 


Miss Singmaster’s Art 


 Evven Levis. By Elsie Singmaster. Boston: Hough- 
‘on Mifflin Company. 

Miss Singmaster never disappoints. She 
has long been"a'student’of the’ fine art”of ‘tell- 
ingastory. She excelled in her short’stories, 
and when™Basil Everman®appeared it showed 
he same artistic workmanship.” In Ellen 
Levis, Miss Singmaster bases her"plot onthe 
accidental friendship of two medical school 
students. Time passes. One of the friends, 
Edward Levis, dies, and his daughter, Ellen, 
by an unusual combination of circumstances 
becomes maid-of-all-work in the home of the 
other friend, Stephen Langfair, whose wife 
isf mildly¥ insane.& Langfair, an honorable 
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man, endures much from his irresponsible wife. 
The story continues with increasing interest 
toa happy ending. It is a description of firm 
friendship, high honor, and devotion to duty, 
and is of distinctly superior character. 


Rather Forced Rhyming 


Tor Pinerim LAND. By Joshua Freeman 
Crowell. Cape Cod Publishing Co. 


If only our poets could resist the temp- 
tation to write free verse, and would learn 
to write English plain and unadorned! 
Mr. Crowell has the poetic gift. It is 
slight, but genuine. In his earlier vol- 
ume, Outdoors and In, there was not a 
little verse deserving of hearty praise. 
But in The Pilgrim Land, the sub-title of 
which is, From Plymouth to Province- 
town in Pastel, he has surrendered him- 
self wholly to the influence of Walt 
Whitman and Amy Lowell. The result 
is a series of unrhymed sketches of Cape 
scenery, so cloudy in language, and so 
forced in their imagery as to be largely 
unintelligible. 


Sea Pictures, Long Ago 


A Swa Trip in Cuiprer Suire Days. 
Mary Matthews Bray. Boston: 
Badger. 


By 
Richard C. 


The diary of a young girl of a voyage 
taken in the late fifties on a clipper ship 
‘rom Boston to New Orleans, and thence 
to Calcutta, interspersed with character- 
istic quotations from the vessel’s log-book. 
Written naively; and with keen observa- 
tion, it is a slender but no less interest- 
ing historical document, offering, as it 
does, a vivid picture of a time and ex- 
perience long vanished. Days at sea, as 
well as the delights of sight-seeing and 
social gayeties in foreign ports, are graph- 
ically described. 


A Good Ministerial Example 


Davip Orrs Mpars, D.D. AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
With Memoir and Notes by H. A. Davidson. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 

That rara avis, a clerical biography 
written with moderation and a discrim- 
inating regard for the truth. The minis- 
terial portrait presented on these pages is 
that of neither a Chrysostom nor a Phil- 
lips Brooks, but of a man, just the same, 
virile and devout, who, gifted above the 
average, proved himself an efficient in- 
strument for the bringing in of God's 
kingdom upon earth. Dr. Mears was a 
well-known Congregational and Presby- 
terian minister. His pastorates in Cam- 
bridge and Worcester, Cleveland and Al- 
bany, were exceptionally successful. <A 
skilful organizer and a strong preacher, 
he made his influence felt far beyond the 
boundaries of his several parishes, 
through his vigorous and outspoken ser- 
mons dealing with various forms of social 
sinning, particularly intemperance. AIl- 
most two-thirds of his story is told in Dr. 
Mears’s own words, in an autobiography 
written for his children, without thought 
of publication. This document Mr. Dayid- 
son has edited, adding to it five brief 
chapters to bring the work to its fitting 
conclusion. 
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The Little Worshipper 
M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


A little girl of Long Ago 
Too young to know what Sunday meant, 
Would always beg to go to church 
When older people went. 


And once, deciding for herself 
(Grandmother’s sunbonnet on!), 
She left the house quite unperceived 

To go where they had gone. 


The church was near, so plain in sight 
She had no need of any guide; 

"Twas summer weather in the land 
And doors were open wide. 


She climbed the steps and entered in, 
And wandered slowly up the aisle,— 
An interruption small that made 
The congregation smile. 


Her father led her home again 
In stricter watch and ward to be, 

And said, ‘‘Next time, if you'll be good, 
I'll let you go with me.,”’ 


And so, ‘‘Next time,” in fair attire, 
In fair behavior duly taught, 

With gladsome steps she went the way 
That she se long had sought. 


In silent, solemn joy she sat, 

Listening to sermon, hymn, and prayer, 
As ever afterward she went 

And loved to worship there. 


What Did You See in Town? 
ROSE BROOKS 


“What did you see in town to-day, 
mother?” asked Peter, racing up from 
the garden at the sound of voices on the 
cool veranda overlooking the garden. 

“Oh, so many things!” laughed mother, 
as Peter drew his own little rocking- 
chair close to hers. 

“Begin at the beginning!” commanded 
Peter. 

“Well,” began mother, one hand stray- 
ing down to Peter’s knee, “we got off at 
Arlington Street to do an errand, and 
then we walked across the Garden,—and 
such a lovely garden as it is this sum- 
mer, and the benches in it full of people 
who perhaps haven’t any gardens of 
their own.” 

Peter peeped under the green bamboo 
porch-screen at the rows of gay phlox 
and larkspur. ‘Um,’ he said approving- 
ly, “I know the Garden. Go on.” 

“The pools in the Garden are full of 
water-lilies,’” mother went on, “and just 
as we passed one a very old man with 
white hair knelt-on the edge and wet a 
little piece of cotton.” 

“What for?’ demanded Peter, before 
mother could possibly tell him. 

“He wrapped the wet cotton around 
the stem of a red rosebud to keep it fresh 
all day. -You see, the old man leaves a 
lovely garden at home each morning 
while he goes to town to work, and he 
likes to keep one posy with him all day 
to make the time shorter till he can get 
back to his garden at night.” 
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“Mother! You didn’t ask him?” 

“TI just ‘guessed’!’ laughed mother. 
Wouldn’t you have told me to ‘guess’ if 
I didn’t tell you a reason?” 

“And then what’d you see?” 

“Then we came to a drug store, and in 
the window were yellow, fluffy, waddly 
baby ducks. I'll show them to you the 
very next time we go to town together.” 

“How many were there?” demanded 
Peter. 

“Sixty-seven,” said mother, soberly, 
and went on hastily. “Nine were wad- 
dling up and down a little runway that 
led into a baby pond, and seventeen were 
standing on their heads in the pond, and 
four were swimming right side up, and 
twenty-one were tucked away under some 
little baby bushes, napping with their 
heads under their wings, and—and— 
How many does that leave, Peterkins?” 

Peter laughed in spite of himself. 

“Maybe the numbers aren’t 
right,’ admitted mother. 

“Oh, I do want to see them,” breathed 
Peter. “Then what’d you see?” 

“Next thing I knew we were crossing 
a street—and bang! clang!—everybody 
scuttling to sidewalks, and the fire- 
engine clanged past.” 

“And the hook and ladder?” 

“To be sure. And the hook and ladder. 
No, I didn’t race after them. Yes, I did 
ook up and down the street as far as I 
could see, but not even a wisp of smoke 
did I see.” 

“I wish I could be the driver of a fire- 


quite 


engine some day!” sighed Peter. ‘Then 
what’d you see?” 

“Let me think a minute,” begged 
mother. “Oh, yes, I saw the cunningest 


little boy, not nearly as big as you, stand-. 


ing at the door of a big shop. His little 
fist held about twenty-five tiny American 
flags, and he said over and over, ‘Five 
cents apiece, five cents apiece.’ He was 
in every one’s way, and the shop’s uni- 
formed man, the one who stands at the 
curb and helps ladies in and out of their 
automobiles, went up to him and told 
him to-move on. Maybe the little chap 
didn’t understand. Anyway, he just held 
up his flags and smiled and said softly, 
‘Five cents apiece, five cents apiece.’ ” 

“Did the man make him go?” asked 
Peter. 

“No,” said mother, “he didn’t. Maybe 
he has a little boy at home. He smiled 
back, and just then a tall man laughed 
and stooped down to the little boy and 
said: ‘Held your ground, didn’t you, 
son? Here, I’ll buy all the flags you have,’ 
and he put some money in the little 
boy’s hand and the little boy ran off as 
fast as he could run.” 

“Where was I?” asked Aunt Helen. It 
was the first word she had spoken. 

“Tt was the shop where you were look- 
ing at waists in the window,” explained 
mother. 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” said mother, 


surprised. “Maybe because I was think- 
ing about Peter.” 
“Then what'd you see?’ demanded 


Peter, relentlessly. 
“Then we walked down to the corner 
of Washington and Winter Streets,—the 


this horse do?” ‘ : 
“He knew just as much as his master, 
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busiest corner in this country, some peo- 
ple say,—and there was a mounted po- 
liceman handling the traffic,—at least, he 
and his horse were.” 

“His horse!” said Peter “What did 


Im sure he did,’ said mother, and to- 
gether they kept the tangle as straight as 
a string. Two boys ran across the street 
without waiting for the signal, and quick 
as a wink the policeman blew his whistle 
and ordered, ‘‘Back—you!” 

“Did they go?” 

“Indeed they did, and the horse sidled 
after them and almost stepped on their 
heels.” 

“IT wish I could be a mounted police- 
man some day!” sighed Peter. “Then 
what’d you see?” 

“Then we had luncheon, and when we 
came out I had something in my hand.” 

“What?” 

“And we crossed at the same crossing 
and I held up what was in my hand to 
the policeman and said, ‘May I give it to 
your horse?” and the policeman smiled, 
and I held up my palm, and the horse’s 
soft lips picked up what I had for him, 
and he nodded very hard up and down 
for thank-you.” 

“Sugar!” said Peter. 

“The lump of sugar that came for my 
coffee,” said mother. “I had to save it 
for him, didn’t I, after I had once seen 
him?” 

“*Course,” agreed Peter. 

“Where was I?” asked Aunt Helen, 


again. 
“You crossed ahead of me,” said 
mother. “It took just a second.” 


“You didn’t tell me,” said Aunt Helen. 

“Why, no,’ said mother, surprised 
again. “You see, that’s the kind of thing 
Peter and I do when we go to town to- 
gether.” 

“Then what’d you see?” broke in Peter 
the insatiable. 

“You must remember, Peter, that we 
didn’t spend 1a week in town,” said mother. 
“But I’ve forgotten the most impor- 
tant thing of all. You know the animal 
store where we’ve watched white mice 
with pink eyes and noses?” 

“Yes,” said Peter. 

“Aunt Helen was looking at books in a 
bookstore and I slipped into our animal 
store. There were the same white mice, 
and beside them, in a big cage, was a 
brown squirrel.” 

“How big was his cage?’ asked Peter, 
anxiously. 

“That’s it,” said mother. “It was pretty 
big, but still it was a cage, and he was 
such a nice brown squirrel.” 

“What'd you do?” asked Peter. 

“Of course I kept thinking about our 
own two fat squirrels that live in the 
oak-tree, and I went in, and I thought 
if he didn’t cost too much I’d buy him 
and we’d let him out’— 


“And he’d find an oak-tree of his own,” 


finished Peter. 

“Just what I thought,” said mother. 
“T went in, and how much do you think 
he cost?” : : 

“A dollar!’ guessed Peter. “Oh 
mother, was a dollar too much?” 
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The Land of Going-to-Do 
FREDERIC A, WHITING — 


Some grown-up folks, and children too, 
Live in the Land of Going-to-Do. 
To-morrow is always their busy day, 
Procrastination has come to stay; 

And it never occurs to them that they 
Might order their lives some other way. 


So this is the wisdom I give to you: 
Don’t live in the land of Going-to-Do. 


To-day and Now are the only hours 

Surely subject to our powers, 

And Time may bring us only sorrow 

If To-day is put off till To-morrow. 

The duty nearest is Now and Here; 

*Tis just to make the day’s work clear; 
~If we pass it by and procrastinate, 

To-morrow ! ah, that may be too late. 


So this is the wisdom I give to you: 
Don’t live in the Land of Going-to-Do. 


Sentence Sermon 


On the great clock of time there is but 
one word, “Now.’’—Selected. 


“Hight dollars,’ said mother, ruefully. 

“Hight dollars!” gasped Peter. 

“Because, the man said, he knew 
tricks. He didn’t look as if knowing 
tricks made him very happy,” said mother, 
slowly. 

Presently, after a silence, Peter sighed, 
then asked hopefully, “What’d you see in 
town to-day, Aunt Helen?” 

“T?”? asked Aunt Helen. “I think I 
must have walked the streets blindfolded. 
I don’t believe I saw a thing.” 

“Why, you were with mother, weren’t 
you?” went on Peter. “Mother saw lots.” 

Mother reddened and gave Peter’s knee 
on which her hand still rested an admon- 
ishing little pat. “It must be because 
of Peter,” she began hastily. “Aunt 
Helen hasn’t any little girl or boy,— 
that’s the reason. Why, everything in 
the world looks different, of course, when 
you have a little girl or boy at home 
waiting for you!” 


Passamaquoddy Tribe at Plymouth 
4 


- This summer, William Neptune, former 
governor of the Passamaquoddy Indians, 
will, with thirty others of the tribe, set 
up an Indian village in Plymouth, Mass. 
They will take their own wigwams with 
them, their canoes of birch bark, cos- 
tumes, and war implements. In their 
village they will weave baskets, give war 
and peace dances, and take their part 
in the Pilgrim pageants. 


Newfoundland Mercy Ship 


7 Every year, off Nova Scotia and the 
Banks of Newfoundland, the ship of 
mercy Sainte Jeanne d’Are sails on its 
mission of gathering up the sick and in- 
jured among the fishermen. On board is 
a well-equipped ward of thirty-seven cots, 


and a dispensary designed to meet all the 
> needs of the sick fishermen until they 
-—s an:‘be landed at their own homes. The 


ship is manned by a picked crew of thirty- 
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one Breton sailors. The French Navy 
provides the physician in charge. Both 
the captain and the chaplain are heroes 
of the World War. They won the Legion 
of Honor and the Croix de Guerre. The 
fisher-folk in Brittany and Normandy 


meet the expenses of the Sainte Jeanne 


d’Are by voluntary subscriptions. 


Radio Telephones on Motors 


The St. Louis Police Department has 
equipped three of its automobiles with 
wireless receiving sets, and at headquar- 
ters has installed a transmitting outfit 
covering a range of forty miles. One 
officer in each car wears a head receiver 
and is thus able to direct the movements 
of the squad if new orders and informa- 
tion come over the wire to him. No matter 
where the cars may be, they are in con- 
stant communication with headquarters, 
and much yaluable time is saved. 


A Yankee Whittler - 


Almost any oldtime Yankee could whit- 
tle ingenious toys and trinkets from a 
piece of wood with his jack-knife, but of 
late years machines have supplanted 
hand cunning. Here and there is still a 
skilful whittler, and among the number 
is Henry Bezio of Winchendon, Mass., 
who industriously whittles horses’ heads 
out of pine blocks for the toys which 
Winchendon—or “Toy Town,” as it is 
better known—turns out by the thou- 
sand. Every part of the hobby-horse ex- 
cept the head can be turned out by a 
machine, but it takes a skilful hand to 
carve a horse’s head, so it meets all. the 
requirements of a young master. Mr. 
Bezio uses a draw-knife, a few bits of 
sandpaper, and chisels of several sizes; 
but the finishing touches, those neces- 
sary touches which make a horse look 
ready to prance and whinny, he puts on 
with his Yankee jack-knife, 


Why Not? 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


I wish you'd tell me, if you please, 
Just why, with little maple keys, 
I ean’t unlock, with perfect ease, 
The trunks of sugar-maple trees! 


Fish and Nuts for Fuel and Flame 


N. TOURNEUR 

Many are the queer things the folk 
of different nations use to get a fire. In 
parts of Russia, far distant from woods 
and coal-mines, the brick furnaces, or 
rather ovens, with which the farmhouses 
are heated during the winter, burn straw 
and withered tufts of grass and dried 
sunflower-stalks. Perhaps the queerest 
fire ever made was that in the furnace 
of a Red Cross train in Southern Russia 
some time ago. The Bolshevists were de- 
feating the army of General Denikin, and 
the Red Cross train of Denikin’s forces 
was retreating along the railroad. The 
coal and wood for the engine was all 
burned. Suddenly the engine-driver, who 
was a Scotsman, ran along to a truckful 
of pork, had it unloaded, and proceeded 
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to fire his engine’s boiler with it. Soon, 
plenty of steam was raised, and the Red 
Cross train crawled away into safety. 

Part of the railway through Turkestan 
has been kept going by firing the boilers 
of the locomotives with dried fish. Many 
species of fish in the Aral and Caspian 
Seas in Asia contain much oil, and when 
dried they burn easily and send out a 
great heat. Thousands of tons of them 
have been used on the railway there. But 
fish have long been used elsewhere for 
heat and light. 

In the days before paraffin and petro- 
leum were obtainable the folk of the far 
northerly islands of Scotland made use 
of the skua as a lamp. The skua is a 
sea bird of a very oily nature. The 
islanders utilized it by drying it thor- 
oughly, and putting a- bit of wick down 
its throat, thus obtaining a usable if 
rather dusky lamp. ; 

For centuries the Klootchmans, or native 
tribes of the northern coast of British 
Columbia, have used the candle-fish, or 
“oolachan,” as they call the tiny shiny 
fish. It is so full of oil that when lighted 
at the tail it burns for a long time and 
sends out as good a light as the ordinary 
candle. Klootchmans string the oolachans 
together, and hang them up to dry, to 
make store for plenty of light during 
the dark of winter. 

Some kinds of nuts give a good light, 
especially the candle-nut and the Queens- 
land nut. The Queensland nut-tree is one 
of the common brushwood plants there, 
and the nut, as large as a walnut, is 
not only good to eat, but good to use if 
you haven’t a candle. In the Pacific 
Ocean, the natives of the Society Islands, 
where the candle-nut grows, bake the nuts 
in an oven, take off the shell, bore holes 
through the kernels, and string them on 
rushes. ‘These they use as torches. The 
nuts give a most brilliant light and throw 
out as great heat. So you see, other 
things besides coal and wood can be used 
for making a fire and for giving light. 


Q a 
NEW OFFERING 


You may learn without obligation 
on your part the extraordinary 
money-making power of the chain 
store idea, as worked out by the 
METROPOLITAN FILLING 
STATIONS for the distribution of 
SOCONY gasoline. 


Sign here: 


Earnest E. Smith, tnc. 


Specialists in New England Securities 


52 Devonshire Street 


Boston 


AS 
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HOPPIN & KOEN ARCHITECTS, 
A.D.R..SULLIVANT ASSOCIATE, 
NO. 4 EAST 43 © ST NYCITY. 
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Ground was broken June 2 


NEW WEST SIDE MEETING HOUSE 


for the West Side Unitarian Church, New York City. 


The building presents 


a new and interesting solution of the problem of the city church. The proposed plan includes in addition to 


the church building a parish house divided by a Colonial fagade surmounted by a graceful tower. 


The 


parish house section will be equipped with church-school rooms, rooms for The Alliance, Laymen’s League, 

and Unity Club. A gymnasium including bowling-alleys is planned, and offices for the ministers and assistants. 

The building will be called the West Side Meeting House, true to the Pilgrim Congregational tradition. It 
will be open seven days a week, and will promote all social and spiritual activities. 


Building For Service 


West Side Unitarian Church, New York City, 
will occupy admirable site— 
House of meeting 

In 1886 a little group of Unitarians 
worshipping in a hall in Harlem called a 
young man to be their minister. Under 
Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright's able preach- 
ing the group grew and built a church on 
the northwest corner of Lenox Avenue 
and 121st Street. The mortgage on the 
property was gradually paid off, and the 
church flourished and did much good in 
the community. After a time the charac- 
ter of the neighborhood changed and the 
church found itself fighting a losing battle. 
A change of location was increasingly dis- 
cussed. In this third of a century the 
church had had but one minister. When 
Dr. Wright resigned, the church sold the 
property and called to its pulpit Rev. 
Charles Francis Potter of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. Mr. Potter was acting minister 
during December, 1919, and became full 
minister January 1, 1920. 


The Unitarians of New York City and 
vicinity have received an inspiring chal- 
lenge from the Unitarians of the rest of 
the country, represented by the American 
Unitarian Association. 


— 


The directors of | 


the national body have offered from $60,- 
000 to $75,000 toward the building fund 
of the West Side Unitarian Church, New 
York, as a loan without interest, provided 
the Unitarians in and near New York 
donate an equal amount. The American 
Unitarian Association has made this offer 
in pursuance of its policies of strengthen- 
ing the work in cities of national im- 
portance and in notable college communi- 
ties. The programme of the West Side 
Church for building a combined church 
and parish house in the largest city and 
the greatest college centre in America 
affords an opportunity to vitalize both 
policies with a single expenditure. 

The West Side Church has accepted the 
challenge, and an active committee of 
fifty, under the leadership of Mr. Carl O. 
Sayward, who made a notable record in 


New York in the Unitarian Campaign, is. 


already at work. Three groups are being 
approached, and:in the order,—first, mem- 
bers of the West Side Church, and attend- 
ants; second, Unitarians. in other 
churches in and around New York; third, 
residents of New York City in the vicinity 
of the site of the new church. 

Ground will be broken June 2, on the 
five lots at 244-252 Cathedral Parkway 
(110th Street, near Broadway), and it is 
expected that one, at least, of the three 
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auditoriums will be ready for use by Jan- 
uary 1, 1922. 

The Colonial meeting-house as planned 
will afford a new and interesting solution 
of the problem of the city church plant. 
On a frontage of 125 feet there will be 
erected a church and a parish house. The 
westerly 75 feet will be for the church 
building, and the rest for the parish house. 
The building will“ face north: conse- 
quently, the west will be to the right as 
one looks at the picture. Architectural 
unity is achieved by a single dignified Co- 
lonial fagade surmounted by a graceful 
cupola tower. 

The church auditorium will be on the 
street level, and with the galleries will 
seat six hundred people, all of whom will 
have an unimpeded view of the chancel. 
The seating capacity can be increased to 
one thousand by opening doors to another 
hall on the first floor of the parish house. 
The interior will carry out the Colonial 
style by the use of ivory-white finish and 
mahogany top rails on the pews. The 
entrance to the auditorium will be through 
a lobby, on one side of which there will 
be a booth for the exhibit and distribution 
of Unitarian cards and pamphiets. On 
the other side a similar booth and counter 
will be used for a circulating library of 
anodern liberal books. Below the church 
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auditorium there will be a large hali with 
adequate facilities for~the social life of 
the church. © ; 

The parish-house section will contain 
complete equipment for the church school, 
with a large assembly-room and separate 
class-rooms. ‘There will be chapter-rooms 
for the Laymen’s League, the Women’s 
Alliance, and the Unity Club. A complete 
gymnasium including bowling-alleys is 
planned. Modern offices for the minister 
and assistants are to be located on the 
first floor, accessible both from the church 
and the parish house. 

The whole plant ‘will be called the West 
Side Meeting House for two reasons: 
first, the name is in accord with the Pil- 
grim Congregational tradition of Unita- 
rianism; second, it is planned to keep the 
building open throughout the week for 
any activity that tends to improve the 
personality of man, woman, or child. Re- 
ligion embraces not only the worship of 
God, but also the service of man. Re- 
ligious, civic, educational, dramatic, lit- 
erary, musical, recreational, and social 
gatherings will be held under church aus- 
pices, and the building will therefore be a 
meeting-house—a house of meeting—for 
all who are seeking to build their own 
characters and to improve the neighbor- 
hood and the city. 

The best available site in Upper Man- 
hattan has been purchased following a 
search of over a year. It is just east of 
Broadway on the south side of Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street), 4 street which 
is unusually wide and doubly restricted. 
The property will continue to increase in 
yalue, as it is in a fine residential section 
on the edge of the Columbia University 
district. The Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine is but a few blocks away. $125,000 
was paid for the five lots, of which $106,- 
000 remains upon a ten-year, five per cent. 
mortgage. 

The; accessibility of the location could 
not be better. It is only 125 feet from the 
Cathedral Parkway station of the West 
Side Subway. Fifth Avenue busses pass 
the property. It is also well served by 
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surface cars and the Sixth and Ninth 
Avenues Elevated, and is but a short walk 
from the Lenox Avenue Subway. Two 
million people live within fifteen minutes 
of the church. There is no other liberal 
church within many blocks, and no other 
Unitarian church for four miles. 

The area served by this church is the 
greatest college centre in the world, for 
here are fifty thousand students, Columbia 
alone having a registration of thirty thou- 
sand. Morningside Heights is a commu- 
nity of educated and liberal people, but 
has as yet no liberal church. Besides the 
students and professors, there are a great 
many other residents dwelling in the large 
apartment houses which border Riverside 
Drive, Broadway, and the cross streets. 
Even in the present temporary quarters 
at Earl Hall, the congregation and school 
have grown rapidly. In an adequate 
plant, the growth possibilities seem almost 
limitless. ‘ 

Through the courtesy of President Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, the church jhas beep 
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given the use of Earl Hall, Columbia 
University, Broadway and 117th Street, 
until the new church building is erected. 
Services were begun there November 23, 
1919. Since then there has been a steady 
growth until the attendance at both 
chureh service and church school has been 
more than tripled, in spite of the many 
difficulties encountered. Unitarians from 
all parts of the United States as well as 
from England, Scotland, and New Zealand 
have visited the Earl Hall services. Earl 
Hall can be used only on Sunday morn- 
ings, and the various other church meet- 
ings have been held in a dozen different 
homes and halls from 145th Street to the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. During this period a 
very active chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, and a young people’s society, the 
West Side Unity Club, with forty charter 
members, have been organized. In the 
fall of 1920 the church raised over $17,000 
for the national Unitarian Campaign. 

From the sale of the old church prop- 
erty $70,000 was secured. The new 
church with its site will cost $326,000; 
$106,000 remains on a land mortgage on 
the new site The amount to be raised 
is $150,000. The building committee con- 
sists of Ralph Lyon, chairman; George E. 
Doyen, William D. Hanbridge, Percival R. 
Moses, Charles F. Potter, and Carl O. 
Sayward. 


Presentation to Mrs. Guild 


Tuckerman Association celebrates the comple- 
tion of the first period of the 
School’s history 

The annual luncheon of the Tuckerman 
School Association was held in Channing 
Hall, Boston, Mass., May 21. Alumne, 
students of Tuckerman School, members 
of the board of directors and of the 
corporation, with representatives of The 
Alliance, the Y. P. R. U., the American 
Unitarian Association, and invited guests 
were cordially welcomed by the president, 
Miss Harriet E. Johnson, who presided. 

Following the luncheon a brief business 
meeting was held. As it was the thir- 
teenth birthday of the Tuckerman School, 
and the retirement of Mrs. Clara T. Guild, 
who has served as Dean through its devel- 
oping years, the occasion was a memo- 
rable one. The speakers were Mrs. George 
P. Baker, Dean of Radcliffe College; Rev. 
Harold E. B. Speight of Berkeley, Calif. ; 
Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes of The Alliance; 
Miss Mary N. Phillips, a graduate of Tuck- 
erman School; Prof. Kirsopp. Lake of 
Harvard University; Mrs. Clara T. Guild, 
Dean of Tuckerman School; Rey. Louis 
©. Cornish, president of the board of 
directors; and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, the 
founder of the School. 

The purpose of the School, its record 
of achievement in a wide field of useful- 
ness north, south, east, and west, its vision 
of yet higher attainments, were stressed 
by the speakers. Glowing tributes were 
tendered Mrs. Guild for her years of 
untiring devotion to the interests of the 
School. 

Rey. Louis C. Cornish, on behalf of the 
corporation, presented Mrs. Guild with a 
silver tea-service of rare beauty, bearing 
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an inscription, which included, “In recog- 
nition of a service beyond praise.” As 
Professor Lake said, Tuckerman School 
has a heritage in the consecrated service 
of Mrs. Guild. Her inspiration has be- 
come the tradition that is handed on to 
the Dean-elect, Miss Johnson, who, draw- 
ing inspiration from the same high source, 
and cherishing the same ideals, goes for- 
ward at the call divine to a new era of 
prosperity and endeavor. 
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In charity the one thing always to be re- 
membered is that while any man may slip 
and should at once be helped to his feet, yet 
no man can be carried with advantage either 
to him or to the community. If a man per- 
mits largeness of heart to degenerate into 
softness of head he inevitably becomes a 
nuisance in any relation of life. If, with the 
best intentions, we can only manage to de- 
serve the epithet of “harmless” it is hardly 
worth while to have lived in the world at 
all.—Theodore Roosevelt. 


HOME CAMP FOR GIRLS—Northport, Lon 
Island, N. Y.—July 6 to August 24, 1921 
Canoeing, Bathing, Tennis, Outdoor Sleeping 
and Eating. Address Mrs. WitLiAM B. Don- 
NELL, 108 West 85th Street, New York City. 


Deaths 


zs DODGE—At Wellesley, Mass., June 5, 1921 
Katherine Searles Gray, widow of the late 
Elisha P. Dodge of Newburyport, Mass. 


Mrs. Katherine Dodge of Newburyport was 
a devoted Unitarian. Of ancestry- connected 
with our parishes at Brooklyn, Conn., at 
Worcester, and with King’s Chapel, she 
found through life her religion a sure support, 
She was hampered during the last years in 
active church attendance by instability of 
health but remained unfailing in loyal sup- 
port of all causes in her own parish and in 
the church outside. She depended much on 
the weekly coming of Tum CHRISTIAN RuEGIS- 
Tor. Of keen, interesting, and particularly 
likable mind, she found, very humanly and 
wholesomely, in sermons and books of devo- 
tion, the support of a good churchwoman. 
And one had the deeper feeling that beneath 
the changes and sinkings of life there was, 
joined with her unselfish consideration of 
others, the happiness of those whose minds 
are stayed in God. L. H. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


They who worship 
~ GOD. 


must worship Him 
in SPIRIT and 
in TRUTH 


T'll to Walden with Thoreau 


(Rain in the city—Wind northeast) 
J. B. CARRINGTON 


The city’s towers are dim and gray, 
Gray mists enshroud my heart to-day, 
And naught of beauty can I see, 

To bring one pleasant thought to me. 


Yet in my vision, far away, 

I see blue heights and pines that sway, 
And hear the waters of the brook 
That sing the tales in Nature’s book. 


There forest ways are dim and still, 
Soft shadows dream upon the hill, 
And there runs freedom on the trails, 
A comradeship that never fails. 


Then when the dark comes down to-night, 
All snug within, and pipe alight, 

Tll read in Walden with Thoreau, 

And with him to the woodlands go. 


Speakers at Shoals Meetings 


Who’s who and when at the great gathering 
of Unttarians in the beloved isles 


The programme this year at the Shoals 
extends from July 2 to August 6. The 
Young People’s Religious Union meets 
July 2.to 9. The programme of their 
meetings was published in THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER in the issue of May 19. The 
Unitarian Summer Meetings Association 
meets July 9 to 23. The Sunday School 
Institute, held under the auspices of the 
Laymen’s League and the Department of 
Religious Education, meets July 23 to 
August 6. r 

The route from Boston, Mass., to the 
Isles of Shoals is by way of Portsmouth, 
N.H. The whaff is near the railroad 
station. ‘The steamer to Star Island will 
make two trips daily on the arrival of the 
morning and afternoon trains from Bos- 
ton. The programmes of the Unitarian 
Summer Meetings Association and of the 
Institute for Religious Education fol- 
lows :-— 

PROGRAMME 


Saturday, July 9. 8 P.M., informal re- 
ception and greetings. Officers in line for 
fifteen minutes. Light refreshments, fol- 
lowed by singing old hymns and songs. 
9.15 p.M., candle-light service in the Old 
Stone Meeting-house. 

Sunday, July 10. (Rev. Samuel Me- 
Chord Crothers Day.) 9.15 A.m., deyo- 
tional service in the Old Stone Meeting- 
house, conducted by Dr. Crothers. 11 
A.M,, full religious service, sermon by Dr. 
Crothers. 8 P.M., evening service of wor- 
ship, sermon by Dr. Crothers. 9.15 pP.M., 
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Meeting-house. (Dr. COrothers was the 
preacher in the first religious service held 
on these islands by this Association, twen- 
ty-five years ago.) . 

Monday, July 11. (Fellowship Day.) 
9.15-9.80 a.mM., devotional service in the 
Old Stone Meeting-house, conducted by 
Rey. Christopher R. Bliot. 10.30 a.m., 
platform meeting: Rev. Herbert A. Jump 
of Manchester, N.H., Rey. Christopher R. 
Bliot of Boston, followed by discussion. 
8 p.mM., lecture, “Three Wise Men of the 
West,” Rev. Herbert A. Jump. 9.15 pP.m., 
candle-light service in the Old Stone Meet- 
ing-house. 

Tuesday, July 12. (Rey. A. M. Rihbbany 
Day.) 9.15 a.m., devotional service in the 
Old Stone Meeting-house, conducted by 
Mr. Rihbany. 10.30 a.m., lecture, “Real 
Makers of World Peace,’ _.Mr. Rihbany, 
followed by questions and discussion. 8 
P.M., lecture, “Religious Tendencies in the 
Hast and West,” Mr. Rihbany. 9.15 pP.m., 
candle-light service in the Old Stone Meet- 
ing-house. 

Wednesday, July 18. (Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, D.D., Day.) 9.15-9.30 
A.M., devotional service at the Old Stone 
Meeting-house, conducted by Dr. Holmes. 
10.30 a.m. typical New York Community 
Service with Dr. Holmes as preacher. 
Questions and answers as usual at these 
services. This will be as near a reproduc- 
tion of the New York Community Church 
as time and place will permit. 8 P.m., 
evening lecture by Dr. Holmes, subject to 
be announced. 9.15-9.30 p.m., candle-light 
service in the Old Stone Meeting-house. 

Thursday, July 14. (Women’s Alliance 
Day.) 9.15-9.30 a.m., devotional service 
in the Old Stone Meeting-house. 10.30 
A.M., platform meeting, speakers to be 
announced. 8 p.m., platform meeting, 
speakers to be announced. 9.15 p.m., can- 
dle-light service in the Old Stone Meeting- 
house. 

Friday, July 15. 9.15-9.30 a.m., devo- 
tional service in the Old Stone Meeting- 
house; subject, “Worship,” Rey. Fred 
Alban Weil. 10.30 a.m., address; subject, 
“Ministers,” Mr. Weil, followed by ques- 
tions and discussion. 11.45 a.m., annual 
meeting of the Unitarian Summer Meet- 
ings Association. 8 p.m., entertainment, 
under the direction of Mrs. Chandler 
Smith. 9.15 p.m., candlelight service in 
the Old Stone Meeting-house. 

Saturday, July 16. 9.15-9.80 a.m., de- 
votional service in the Old Stone Meeting- 
house. 10.30 a.m., address; subject, ““Con- 
gregations,” Rey. Fred Alban Weil, fol- 
lowed by questions and discussion. 8 P.m., 
address; subject, “A Winter in Califor- 
nia,’ Mr. Carl B. Wetherell. 9.15 p.m., 
candle-light service in the Old Stone Meet- 
ing-house. 

Sunday, July 17. 9.30 A.mM., communion 
service in the Old Stone Meeting-house, 
conducted by Rey. Louis C. Cornish. 11 
AM., full religious service; sermon by 
Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson. 8 p.M., evening 
service of worship; sermon by Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 9.15 p.m., candle-light service 
in the Old Stone Meeting-house. 

Monday, July 18. (Denominational 
Day.) 9.15-9.30 a.m., devotional service 


candle-light service in ‘the Old Stone |in the Old Stone Meeting-house, conducted 
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by Rey. William I. Lawrance. 10.30 A.m., 
platform meeting: Rev. Louis C. Cornish, 
Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson, followed by 
questions and discussion. 8 p.m., “The 
1921 Vision of Religious Education,” Rey. 
William I. Lawrance. 9.15 pP.mM., candle- 
light service in the Old Stone Meeting- 
house. : 

Tuesday, July 19. (Rey. Edwin Stanton 
Hodgin, D.D., Day.) 9.15-9.80 a.m., devo- 
tional service in the Old Stone Meeting- 
house, conducted by Dr. Hodgin. 10.30 
A.M., service, “The Saving Power of a 
Useful Life,” Dr. Hodgin, followed by 
questions and discussion. 8 Pp.m., lecture, 
“Dante’s Message for Our Time,” Dr. 
Hodgin. 9.15 p.m., candle-light service in 
the Old Stone Meeting-house. 

Wednesday, July 20. 9.15-9.30 a.m., de- 
votional service. 10.30 a.m.: This date is 
kept open for two possibilities for speak- 
ers, both of whom are well worth waiting 
for. 9.15 p.m., candle-light service in the 
Old Stone Meeting-house. 

Thursday, July 21. (Rey. Frank A. 
Powell Day.) 9.15-9.30 a.m., devotional 
service in the Old Stone Meeting-house, 
conducted by Mr. Powell. 10.30 a.m., ser- 
mon, ‘A Personal Confession of + Faith,’ 
Mr. Powell, followed by questions and dis- 
cussion. 8 p.m., “The Brotherhood ‘of 
Man,” Mr. Powell. 9.15 p.m., candle-light 
service in the Old Stone Meeting-house. 

Friday, July 22. (Rev. Miles Hanson 
Day.) 9.15-9.30 a.m., devotional service 
in the Old Stone Meeting-house, conducted 
by Mr. Hanson. 10.30 a.m., lecture, “From 
Centre to Circumference,’ Mr. Hanson, 
followed by questions and discussion. 8 
P.M., lecture, “Two Types of Men: Pepys 
and: Amiel,” Mr. Hanson. 9.15 p.m., can- 
dle-light service in the Old Stone Meet- 
ing-house. 


INSTITUTE FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
July 23—August 6, 1921 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League, with 
the co-operation of the Department of 
Religious Education, will hold an Insti- 
tute for Religious Education at Star Isl- 
and, beginning July 23 and closing August 


. Every chapter of the League in the 
United States and Canada has been asked 
to send two members as delegates to this 
Institute. It is therefore probable that 
there will be a much larger attendance 
than usual, especially of men. There will 
be room, however, for others, up to the 
limit of the Island’s capacity. Church- 
school workers, and those preparing to 
become such, are urged to attend this In- 
stitute, and to send their applications for 
rooms at once to Mr. V. D. Harrington, 
Andover, Mass. 

The programme for this Institute will 
this year extend through two weeks in- 
stead of one week as formerly, and will 
embody features not previously provided. 
The main programme will oceupy three 
forenoon periods of one hour each. 

The first daily period, beginning at nine 
o'clock, will be given to a study of the 
underlying principles and newest methods 
in education, especially as applied to the 
teaching of religion. Mr. Herbert W. 
Dutch, principal of the Montclair High 
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School, and Prof. Thomas H. Briggs, 
Ph.D., of Columbia University, a leading 
authority in secondary education, will 
deal, during the first week, with the pur- 
pose of all education as character-develop- 
ment, and Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of St. 
Paul will speak daily during the second 
week on the application of such educa- 
tional principles to the teaching of re- 
ligion. | 

The second daily period, beginning at 
ten o’clock, will be devoted to the study of 
the Bible. During the. first week Rev. 
Hilary G. Richardson of Yonkers, N.Y., 
will give five lessons, treating in turn Old 
Testament History, Law, Prophecy, Po- 
etry, and Wisdom. Rey. Roland Bainton 
of Yale University will, during the second 
week, deal with the New Testament, his 
topics being “Paul,” “The Acts,” “The 
Synoptic Problem,” “The Fourth Gospel,” 
and “The Historic Jesus.” All in attend- 
ance are urged to bring their Bibles and 
Gospel Harmonies, where possible, in 
order to gain the fullest benefit from this 
course. 

In the third daily course, beginning at 
eleyen o’clock, the members of the Insti- 
tute will be divided into three groups, ac- 
cording to the kind of work in the church 
school they are preparing to do. In the 
first group, Miss Ethel Franklin will de- 
vote three lessons to instruction in kin- 
dergarten work, and Miss Mary N. Phil- 
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lips will give six lessons on methods to use 
in primary work. In the second group, 
Mrs. Marie W. Hunter, an expert in 
junior work, will conduct classes during 
the first week dealing with junior meth- 
ods. In the second week Dr. Florence 
Buck will give two periods to intermediate 
methods and the use of her book, “The 
Story of Jesus,’ and Miss Helen Nicolay 
will give two lessons on the work of Paul, 
as that is to be treated in her forthcoming 
book in the Beacon Course. In the third 
group, which will include teachers of 
Senior and Advanced Departments, and 
superintendents, Dr. Lawrance will speak 
on the organization and conduct of 
schools, and Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot and 
Rey. Frederick M. Eliot will treat prob- 
lems of senior and advanced teaching, il- 
lustrating these by the use of their books 


_in the Beacon Course. 


In addition to these courses, which 
make up the Institute, Rev. Louis C. Cor- 
nish, president, Mrs. Clara T. Guild, dean, 
and Miss Harriet EH. Johnson, dean-elect, 
of the Tuckerman School, will speak once 
each on the training of parish workers, 
and graduates of the school will present 
the same subject from their experience in 
the field. Dr. Samuel M. Crothers and 
others will preach and lecture, and im- 
promptu entertainments will be provided. 
Afternoons will be kept free for -excur- 
sions, rest, and recreation. Programmes 
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and further details may be obtained by 
addressing Arthur L. Palmer, Assistant 
Director, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass., 
or Rey. William I. Lawrance, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


New Church for Walpole, N.H. 


Since the collapse of the church build- 
ing of the Walpole, N.H., parish, the So- 
ciety there has been planning to rebuild. 
Nearly $8,000 has been received in pledges 
and checks. The Downing Fund of the 
New Hampshire Conference contributed 
$2,500 and the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation $500. The total receipts from all 
sources amount to $11,000. About $8,000 
more is required to complete the church 
now under construction.. No debts have 
been incurred. The Walpole Society ap- 
peals to the entire fellowship. The trus- 
tees of the Downing Fund testify that 
the late Rev. H. C. McDougall, secretary 
of the trustees of the Fund, gave much 
attention to the whole situation at Wal- 
pole and believed heartily in the plans for 
rebuilding. Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Sec- 
retary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, says: “The Directors of the Ameri- 
ean Unitarian Association earnestly be- 
lieve that it is of denominational impor- 
‘ance that the church be completed.” 
Rey. George F. Patterson of Concord, 
N.H., spoke in favor of the appeal. 


hang separately.” 
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HANGING SEPARATELY 


The recent travels of a statue of Benjamin Franklin remind us that 
this early American Unitarian made an epigram about the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence (the expression of another Unitarian’s faith 
in popular government) which has timely application to our denomina- 
tional progress to-day. 
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“We must all hang together,” said Franklin, “or, assuredly, we shall all 


Nearly a century ago, with the organization of the American Unitarian 
Association, Unitarians began to drill a little in company formations, 
says John W. Day, minister of the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis. 


More recently, he adds, the women formed a national Alliance; the 
men got together in a League, and made the best statement of what the 
Unitarian aim is that we have ever had; and all the Unitarians of the con- 
tinent joined in a campaign which brought nearly three millions into their 
war chest. 


Unitarians are learning the lesson, he says, worth more than millions, 
that to do anything together individuals must pool their differences and 
subordinate private preferences in words to the common good in deeds. 
11,124 Unitarian laymen are hanging together, united in the attempt to 
do what needs to be done, in the only way it can be done. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
7 Park Square—Boston 
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The Alliance: May Meeting 


What the branches gave for ministers’ pen- 
stons—In memoriam 


The 329th meeting of the executive 
board was held Friday, May 20, Miss 
Lowell presiding; forty-Seven were pres- 
ent from Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Missouri, California, and the British 
League. 

The treasurer distributed copies of her 
annual report, calling attention to inter- 
esting figures, increase in membership 
fees, and large contributions for Appeals. 
A letter from the Service Pension Society 
told that $2,985 of the $7,500 received this 
year for ministers’ pensions came from 
Alliance branches, against $2,433 so given 
last year. 

New life members are Mrs. F. L. Greely, 
Needham; Mrs. Walter C. Warren, Brigh- 
ton; Mrs: H. HE. Wellington, Winchester ; 
Miss Helen C. McCleary, Brookline; Mrs. 
Charles H. Curtis, Jamaica Plain. 

The following names have been added 
to the memorial list: Mrs. Charlotte 
Harrington Fiske, Brighton, Mass., by her 
niece, Miss Charlotte Adams; Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Underhill, Concord, N.H.,by her three 
daughters; and by Alliance branches: 
Miss Sarah M. Foster, Chelmsford, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Francis B. Hornbrooke, Newton, 
Mass.; Mrs. Elizabeth R. Jenney and Mrs. 
Mary Bancroft Winsor, Fairhaven, Mass. ; 
Mrs. George Kuhne Clarke and Miss Mar- 
garet Rogers Chapman, Cambridge First 
Branch; Miss Florence A. Aldrich, Miss 
Harriet A. Godfrey, and Mrs. Hleazcr B. 
Homer by Providence, R.1I., First Church 
Branch; Mrs. Eldora A. Hart, Second 
Church Branch, Brookline; Mrs. Robert 
M. Morse, Jamaica Plain Branch; Mrs. 
Horace Westwood by All Souls Alliance, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

The president conducted the devotional 
service. She read from a letter from the 
Campaign committee urging that effort 
shall not slacken until the goal is passed. 
The amount now pledged is $2,419,000. 
Miss Lowell spoke of the Western Confer- 
ence meetings in Chicago, from which she 
and Miss Taussig had just come. At the 
Alliance luncheon there twenty branches 
reported through some delegate and still 
others by letter. 

The annual reports of committees were 
a most satisfactory showing of the year’s 
efforts. 

The Post-Office Mission reported good 
progress with the new plan for co-opera- 
tive advertising, twenty-three branches 
having contributed which did not adver- 
tise last year. One thousand copies of the 
special Post-Office Mission number of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER were taken by the 
workers. 

The Appeals committee reported that 
Nashville, Tenn., lacks $33 of the amount 
asked for. On the recommendation of 
Mrs. Voigt, chairman of the International 
committee, it was voted that the amount 
necessary to complete the Appeal for 
Nashyille be paid from the money in the 
Missionary Fund. 

The Appeals committee reported favor- 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


= 


CHANNING HOUSE SCHOOL, 


HicgHeatn, LONDON, N.6, HNGLAND 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Healthy situation at top of Highgate Hill. 

Large Grounds, 


Work on Modern High School Lines. Prepara- 
tion for London University Matriculation. 


Apply for Boarding or Day Prospectus to— 
Miss Aticn HaicH, M.A., Head Mistress. 


The Committee of Management include Mrs. 
Copeland Bowie, Miss Hthel Hart, Mrs. Blake 
Odgers, J.P., Mr. R. M. Montgomery, K.C., and 
Mr. Harold Wade, 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B, BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rey. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generau Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


NorfolK House Centre 
ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


38 years of Increasing Service to our Commun- 
ity. 
5,000 Persons use our Building. 


Classes, Clubs, Fellowship 


make 
Better Homes and Better Citizens. 


Always a Unitarian Undertaking. : 

We need $4,000 Subscriptions from New Sources. 

CHARLES L. DE NORMANDIE, President. 

MARGARET W. THACHER, Clerk. 

DUDLEY L. PICKMAN, Chairman Finance Com. 

Donations may be sent to 

MISS LOUISA HUNNEWELL, Assistant Treasurer, 

261 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 

33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


Interesting program arranged for 
Isles of Shoals Meetings. A few 
Write 


good rooms left. 


A, V. KEENE, Treasurer 


40 Fayette Street Watertown, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN ! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? ‘The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world néver 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 

PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL FOR THE 
MINISTRY provides thorough training, offerin 
about 125 courses in eight departments o 
study. Supplementary work at Pacifie School 
of Religion and University of California. Post- 
graduate study at University. Twelve weeks’ 
University summer session. Climate ideal for 
comfort and study the year round. 


Degree course of four years for undergradu- 


ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 15. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D., 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


FRANK L. LOCKE EDWARD A. CHURCH 
President Treasurer 
INSTITUTED 


INCORPORATED 
1851 1852 ~- 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
ROBERT WIN SOR, TREASURER PERMANENT FUND 


ably on the matter of an Appeal for $600 
for our Japan Mission, endorsed at the 
March meeting, and referred to this com- 
mittee for confirmation. 

The report of the International commit- 
tee was accepted, and the members, after 
hearing of the death on April 19 of M. 
Paul Hyacinthe Loyson, by rising vote 
sent a message of sincere affection and 
deep sympathy to Mme. Loyson. A rising 
vote of appreciation was offered Mrs. 
Voigt in recognition of all she has done 
for International Fellowship. 

The Fellowship committee has enrolled 
142 members, and has received assurance 
that a branch realizes the value of church 
and Alliance the more through realizing 


what the Fellowship means to lonely peo- 
ple. 

The Friendly Links committee reported 
that 260 links have been made, 16 Junior 
groups included. Names of correspond- 
ents have been received from Great Brit- 
ain, France, Hungary, Italy, and Norway. 

The Southern Circuit committee re- 
ported that Rev. W. H. Cowan is carrying 
on his work as usual. Rev. John L. 
Robinson will remain at his post until 
August. Miss Elizabeth Marquand stays 
at Swansboro until June, although the 
other workers left with the closing of the 
schools. ua 

Miss Lowell announced that Miss Helen 
Tufts of Exeter, N.H., will serve with her 
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on the Alliance committee for the Isles 
of Shoals meeting on Alliance Day, Thurs- 
day, July 14. Miss Lowell will conduct a 
eonference on “Alliance Opportunities,” 
and Miss Tufts will tell how The Alliance 
may co-operate with the Young People’s 
Religious Union. 

The committee to co-operate with the 
Detroit Alliance in planning for meetings 
at the time of the General Conference, the 
first week in October, consists of Mrs. 
Murdock M. Clark, Miss Evelyn Sears, 
Miss Lilla N. Breed, Miss Lowell, and 
Mrs. Atherton e# officio. The Alliance 
meeting will be on Tuesday, October 4, 
and the Alliance luncheon the following 
day. 

Greetings were received from the Khasi 
Hills Unitarian Union of India and cor- 
dial good-wishes were voted in return. 

A new branch was reported at Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Miss Lowell read the names of all who 
retire from the board at this time, ex- 
pressing deep appreciation of their ser- 
vice and regret at losing valued co-work- 
ers and friends. 

It was voted to ask Miss Lee and Miss 
Hargrove to carry the greetings of The 
Alliance to the Canadian branches they 
are about to visit, and also to any Unita- 
rian women they may meet in Australia 
and New Zealand. 

After luncheon together an informal 
discussion took place on matters of vital 
interest. Miss Lowell introduced Miss 
Taussig, Western vice-president, and other 
board members, who brought news from 
their several fields; Mrs. Speight of Ber- 
keley, Calif.; Mrs. Grimes of Los Angeles, 
Calif. ; and Miss Lee and Miss Hargrove of 
the British League contributed their part 
to the national and international ChArec. 
ter of the occasion. 


Notes and Announcements 


Rey. Frank 8S. C. Wicks, D.D., minister 
of All Souls Unitarian Church, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., preached ,his final sermion 
of the season, Sunday morning, June 12. 
He will leave for Europe, June 25, on the 
steamship Olympic. His European address 
will be the American Express Co., London. 


Chaplain George D. Rice, Unitarian 
clergyman, has received orders from the 
War Department placing him on the re- 
tired list of the army, with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, after twenty-three 
years of continuous service, during which 
time he served in the Philippines, Cuba, 
Mexico, and France. He is at present 
stationed at Fort Miley, California. In 
view of the retired pay which the 
churches are considering for aged clergy- 
men, the plan of the United States Army 
may be of interest. If a chaplain is re- 
tired for age or physical disability, ‘he 
receives three-quarters of the pay of his 
grade for life. ‘Therefore, if a chaplain 
is retired after five years’ service, he 
would receive three-quarters of a cap- 
tain’s pay, which would be $1,800 a year; 
after twelve years, three-quarters of a 
major’s pay, or $2,925 a year; after 
twenty years, three-quarters of a lieu- 
tenant-colonel’s pay, or $3,375 a year. 
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More Necessary Than Butter 


Every now and then we get a pleasant surprise when. 
some of our readers write to tell us how much THE 
REGISTER means to them. For instance, we recently 
received a letter which contained the following strik- 
ing sentence :— 


“Tue RecisTer has never been out of the family since 
first printed, and it was so dear to my mother that, 
during the Civil War, when the choice seemed to be 
between butter and Tue Recister, THe RecIsTER 


won.” 
* 


There are many of our readers, we believe, who would 
make the same choice to-day if they had to. They 
would choose THe ReEcIsTER because it gives them 
that spiritual and mental sustenance which is more 
necessary than food. And the reason that THE 
RecisterR can do this is because so many people 
believe in it. 


We want more people to believe in THe RecistTer, 
because that is the way it grows and becomes a better 
paper. The more readers we serve, the better we are 
able to serve them. 


Give yourself the pleasure of introducing Tue Recis- 
TER to some of your friends. If you will send us their 
names on the blank below, or in a letter if you prefer 
to keep your REGISTER intact, we will gladly send 

- them a few copies of THE RecIsTER so that they can 
become acquainted with it and with our work. Let 
us have these names in time to send them next week’s 
fine number. 
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Tue CuristIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send a copy of Tue RecitstTer to each of the following people:— 
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| PLEASANTRIES 


Author: “The lecture is a failure.” 
Manager: “Don’t give up yet. Ill try 
hiring a bunch of hecklers.”—Life. 


Pupil to teacher: “I am indebted to 
you for all that I know.” Teacher: 
‘Don’t mention it; it’s a mere trifle.’— 
Warwick Life. 


“To think that acting should ever come 
to this!’ “foo what?” “Just “now “1 
heard a moving-picture star refer to the 
stage as ‘the speakies. ”’—Youwngstown 
‘Telegram. 


Husband: “The doctor has ordered me 
to observe the greatest possible quiet.” 
Helpmate: “In that case, dear, don’t you 
think it would be an ideal time to get 
back into business ?’—L’/llustration. 


“Pardon me, sir,’ began a motorist in 
the far-back Ozarks, addressing a time- 
worn man whom he had overtaken in the 
big road, “but where do you live?” “I 
don’t live a-tail,” was the answer. “I stay 
at my son-in-law’s.’—Kansas City Star. 


A voice in the wilderness (i.e., the 
United States Senate): “How can we pre- 
vent another great’ war? Why, Gentle- 
men of the Senate, only in the same way 
in which all the great wars of history 
have been prevented—by Deing thoroughly 
prepared !”—Judge. 


“What are the chances of my recoyer- 
ing, doctor?’ “One hundred per cent. 
Medical records show that nine out of 
every ten die of the disease you have. 
Yours is the tenth case I’ve treated. 
Others all died. You’re bound to get well. 
Statistics are statistics.’—American Le- 
gion Weekly. 


“Norah,” she called from the top of the 
stairs, “tell that man who is ringing the 
doorbell that I am not receiving to-day!” 
The servant girl went to the door and 
said something to the man; then she 
stepped into the hall and called upstairs: 
“T told him you were not receiyin’ to-day, 
ma’am! But he says he ain’t deliverin’, 
he’s collectin’ !”—Cineinnati Enquirer. 


Anecdotes are told in a new book about 
the famous Philosophers’ Camp in the 
Adirondacks, which first met in July, 1858, 
and included Wmerson, Lowell, John 
Holmes, Ebenezer Hoar, and _ others. 
The following summer a larger party was 
formed, and they did their best to enlist 
Longfellow, but the poet’s caution inter- 
posed itself. “Is it true that Emerson is 
going to take a gun?’ he asked. It was 
admitted that he had decided to do so. 
“Then some one will be shot!’ the poet 
exclaimed, and refused to consider facing 
such a danger. 


A friend of Bishop Chelmsford adver- 
tised for a gardener, and got a letter from 
a gentleman concerning a man whom we 
will call John Smith. The gentleman 
said: “John Smith has an excellent knowl- 
edge of gardening. He can manage a 
kitchen garden wonderfully, and he ean 
bring an ornamental garden to perfeec- 
tion.” And he went on through the list of 
what the man could do. The friend said 
that here was just the man he wanted. 
But when he got to the bottom of the 
page, and turned over, on the other side 
there were three words, “But he won’t!” 
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WHAT SCHOOL 
for the BOY or GIRL 


To those of our readers who 
wish to secure full infor- = 8! SB7e 


mation about reliable schools, 


THE REGISTER’S 


School Service will gladly 


Church Announcements 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 


furnish the requisite data. minister. Church service at 11 a.m. 


Such information as is not Warren Street and Elm Hiil Avenue. Union service 


with First Church. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. The church is open daily from 9 until 4, 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 a.m., in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Union service at 10.45 a.m., Sunday, June 19, in Ali 
Souls Church. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson, 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., minister. 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices, Sun- 
day, June 19, 10.45 a.m., Dr. Brown will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and ist oaigipy i Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister, Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-school at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. - 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service, 10.45 
A.M. Sunday, June 19, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
President of American Unitarian Association, 
will preach. All seats are free. You are cor- 
dially invited. ‘ : 


already in our files will be 
obtained with despatch and 
without charge. 


Readers of 


THE REGISTER 


who will conduct schools 


next Fall are asked to send 
us catalogues and other data 


for our use. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 


Send us a Liberty Bond and 
we will send you Tue REGISTER 
for life. 


When ordering change of 


as well as new address. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son will preach. Subject, “A Lesson from Mountain 
Trails.”’ Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musical 
Church service at 11 a.m. Cordial welcome 
to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to 
Square, then surface car to Meeting House Hill. 


FIRST PARISH IN QUINCY, gathered 1636, 
City Square. Rev. Fred Alban Weil, minister. 
Within this historic “Church of the Presidents” 
are the tombs of John Adams and John Quincy 
Adams. All cordially invited to the Sunday 
morning service at 10.30, after which the church 
is open to,visitors. Subway to Andrew Square 
and Neponset car, or South Station train. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 


bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 


pen, miniaten Rey, iaward a one ae 

pen, minister. ev. wa . Horton D 
address please send old|hinister emeritus. Church closed for the 

summer. Society co-operates with a 


Chapel and the First Church in polaing: ania 
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ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of | 


Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- — 


summer services at King’s Chapel. = 
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